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Tue chief purpose of this volume, as of the others in the series, is to 
help the pupil learn to read ; and to this object everything else is subservient. 
Bearing in mind the fact that only those children who like to read ever 
become good readers, the author has endeavored so to construct and 
arrange the several lessons as to make each reading exercise a source of 
pleasure toall. The successive stories, poems, and other pieces have been 
chosen so as to present a varied succession of thoughts and images pleasing 
to the child —thus stimulating his interest from day to day, arousing his 
curiosity, directing his imagination, and adding to his store of knowledge. 
The gradation is as nearly perfect as possible, each lesson being but a 
little more difficult than that which precedes it. All new words that would 
be likely to offer the slightest difficulties to the learner are printed in 
the word lists at the beginning of the selection. 

Since each recitation must necessarily be short, all the longer pieces 
have been divided into parts—each part being sufficient in most cases 
for one lesson. This method obviates the objection usually made to long 
selections in books of this grade, and makes it possible to present in 
complete form several adaptations of productions that are by common 
consent recognized as classical. The constant trend of the lessons in all 
the volumes in this series is towards leading the learner, as soon as he 
is prepared for it, to a knowledge and appreciation of the best things in 
the permanent literature of the world. 

The illustrations are more numerous than in any other book of its class, 
and are the work of the best artists. They are not merely pictures inserted 
for the purpose of ornament ; but are intended to be valuable aids towards 
making the reading exercise enjoyable and instructive. Some will assist 
the child’s understanding; some will excite and direct his imagination ; 
nearly all may be used as the basis of interesting conversations or object 
lessons. 

An examination of the volume will reveal many other important features. 
Among these, special attention may be called to the following, viz. : the 
literary quality of all the selections ; the adaptations from the classics of 
our language, introducing the pupil to certain famous books and their 
authors ; the numerous lessons in nature study; the many stories of a 
_ moral or ethical character which will appeal to the child’s better nature 

and strengthen his love of right doing; lessons relating to the history of 
our country or to the lives of great men ; short pieces to be memorized, 
occurring here and there throughout the volume. Many of these fea- 
tures, while of great importance in themselves, will appeal especially to 
teachers who desire to use the reading lesson as a center of correlation with 
other studies. 
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Robert amuse want floor 
once tired bought himself 
whose strange dream creatures 


THE TALKING BOOK. 
I. 

1. Once there was a little boy whose name 
was Robert. He lived in the country with 
his father and mother, and he was 
the only child in the house. 

g. As there were no children for 
him to play with, he had to amuse 
himself in any way that he could. 

3. He made friends with the bees 
in the meadow, and with the birds in| 
the woods. He knew where the grass grew 


tallest, and where the pretty wild flowers 


bloomed. 


ante 
4 
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II. 


4. One day when it rained, Robert could 
not go out of doors. He sat by the win- 
dow, and looked at the big drops falling on 
the grass and on the stones in the road. 

s. He said, “ How glad I should be if the 
rain could talk to me. I should like it to 
tell me where it has come from and where 
it is going.” 

6. But the rain only said, “Tap, tap, tap,” 
as it fell on the roof and ran down to the 
ground. It could not tell him anything. 

7. Robert had been in doors all day, and 
he was tired and sleepy. He had been 
looking at the pictures in a pretty book that 
his father had bought for him in the city. 
But now the book was on the floor, not far 
from the window. 

s. When Robert grew tired of hearing the 
rain’s “Tap, tap!” he turned to the book 
and said, ‘‘ Pretty book, come and talk to me! 
Come and tell me all that you know!” ) 

9. He did not think that the book would 
say anything. But all at once it flew 


All at once it flew open. 


open, and Robert saw a pleasant face on 


one of its leaves. 
ai; 


10. Then the book began to talk. It said, 
“Tf you want me to tell you what I know, 
you must learn to read me.” 

nu. “ What will you tell me about, if I learn 
to read you?” said Robert. 

12. “ Oh, I will tell you about many things,” 
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said the book. “I will tell you about the 
pretty creatures that live in the fields and 
the woods. I will tell you about the flowers 
in the garden and the meadow. 

ix. “I will tell you about the pleasant 
brook, and the flowing river, and the great 
wide sea where the white ships are sailing. 

14. “I will tell you of lands 
far away; of the great cities, 
and their tall houses and 
busy streets; and of many 
= other things that you have 
en never seen. 

Si te . “I will tell you about 
the blue sky above us, and the moon and 
stars, and the clouds that bring the rain.”’ 


IV. 


1s. The book was still for a minute, and 
then Robert said, “What else will you tell 
me, pretty book?” 

iv. ‘If you are a good child,” said the book, 
“JT will take you with me to the pleasant 
land where the fairies live.” 
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is. ‘‘ What will you show me when we are 
there ? said Robert. Lan; : 

‘J will show you many strange ash. SAK 
things,” said the book. «] wil] “ai#@iees 
show you the fox that fell in the pris 
well, and the lark that sang in the meadow; 
and {I will tell you about a dear little girl who 
stopped one day to talk with a fierce wolf. 

19, ‘‘But you must learn to read me, or I 
can never take you with me to that pleasant 
land. You must learn to read me, or I can 
not tell you about the things that live there.” 

“Oh, I will learn! ”’ said Robert. 


Vv. 


20. Just then the door opened, and Robert’s 
mother came in. The book lay @, 
quite still on the floor and did 
not say another word. Wee (ul UN : 
zi. Robert opened his eyes, "Vt. Yap 
and said, ‘‘Oh, mother, I have 
had adream! I thought that the 
book was talking to me. Now I am going 
to learn to read it.” 


Learning to read. 
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tame shot squirrel pussy 
gone shoot hunter chickens 
forgot gun’ Bunny branches 


THE PET SQUIRREL. 


I. 


1. One day when Frank was in the woods 
ie een a little squirrel. He found it in 
yt a nest, high up in a tree. | 

2. The squirrel tried to bite him, 
but he held it fast and took it home 
with him. ‘Now I shall have a 
pretty pet,” he said. 

3. His sister Annie said, ‘“‘ What will its 
mother think, when she comes to her nest 
and finds her baby gone?” 

“T did not think of that,” Frank said. 
‘But she will not care.” 

4. “What if you were the little squirrel 
—do you think your mother would not 
care ?”’ Then Frank said, “In the morn- 
ing I will take the little fellow back to his 
home in the woods.” 


The Squirrel, 
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Il. 


5. Harly the next morning, Frank carried 
the squirrel back to the woods. There he 
met a hunter with a gun in his hands. 

6. The hunter had seen the squirrel’s nest 
high up in the tree. He said to Frank, 
“What are you going to do with that 
little squirrel?” 

7 Frank said, “I am going to put it 
back in its nest. Iam going to let it stay 
with its mother, here in the green woods.” 

s. The hunter said, “Its mother will 7 2 
never see it again. I have shot all the 
squirrels in the woods, and I will shoot that 
one, too, if you let it go.” 

9. Frank carried the squirrel back home. 

He would not leave it for the hunter to kill. 


Ill. 


10. The squirrel was soon very tame. It 
forgot all about its home in the tree top. 
Frank took good care of it and fed it every 
day. Annie named it Bunny. It would 

run about the house and play. Frank’s baby 


Frank had many other pets. 


sister liked to play with it. She called it a 
little pussy. | 

u. It would run and play with Frank and | 
Annie. It would climb the trees in the 
garden. It would swing from the branches, 
when the wind was blowing. It was a 
happy little squirrel. 

vw. Frank and Annie had many other pets. 
You can see some of them in the picture. 
How many chickens do you think Frank 
has? 
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bush help sight quickly poor 
paw reach sorry bottom don’t 
die smooth ready pity afterwards 


THE FOX IN THE WELL. 


i, 


1. A fox was walking in a field and look- 
ing for food. He was very hungry, and was 
ready to eat almost anything that came a 

4. in his way. 

2. When, at last, he saw a bird on a 
bush, he jumped very quickly to catch it. 
He did not see a well that was by the , 
bush. The grass all around it was so 
high, that it was hid from sight. ae man 

, 3. The bird flew away, and 4,9" jf O - 
the fox fell into the well. But i Sy, 
he did not have to fall far, for the Ney Y 
-well was not deep, and there was only a little 
muddy water at the bottom. 

4. The wall of the well was made of stone, 
and it was very smooth. All day the poor | 
fox tried to climb out, but he could not. At 

last, he began to call for help. 
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Il. 


5. A wolf was going through the field, and 
heard his cry. He went to the top of the 
well, and peeped down. 

6. The fox saw him, and was very glad. 
“Oh, my dear wolf!” he said. “You are 
good and kind. If you will reach down as 
far as you can, I think I can take hold of 
your paw. Then you can help me out.” 

7. But the wolf onlv sit by the well and 
looked down. ‘Poe uittle fox,” he said, 
“what are you doing in that well? Is it 
not very cold and wet down there?” 


s. ‘“ Yes,” said the fox, ‘‘and I shall die if © 


you don’t help me out.” 

9. But the wolf only said, “ Poor fox! 
You stand there in the water, and you must 
be very cold. I feel so sorry for you.” 

10. The fox said, “If you are so sorry for 
me, please help me out first, and then pity 
me afterwards.” 

u. I have heard of some people who are 
‘like the wolf. They are always sorry for 


& 


We 


4 
4 


others, but not always ready to help them. di 
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chop beast fine money - 
chips cost hatchet mischief 
cherry arms truth woodsman 
edge marks right rosebush 


GEORGE AND THE HATCHET. 


I. 


1. There was once a little boy whose name 
was George. He did not have many play- 
things, but one day his father gave him a 
bright, new hatcheu “qeHe was very much 
pleased, for he had been wanting a hatchet gq 
a jong time. BS 

2. He looked at its bright sides & aay Y, 
and its sharp edge, and said, “Thank 45 
you, father, for this pretty hatchet. I think 
I can make good use of it.” Then he ran 
out of the house to try it. 

3. There was a large stick of wood on the 
ground before the door, and he thought it 
would be fun to chop it in two. | Every 
time he hit it with his hatchet the chips 
flew fast and far. But after a while he 
grew tired of the stick. 
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ii. 


4 He had often seen the men chopping ' 


down trees in the woods. He thought how ‘ 


fine it would be, if he could chop down a tree 
with his new hatchet. 

s. So now, he ran away from the house, 
and out into the garden. What a fine place 
this was for a little woodsman! He played 
that the garden was the woods, and that all 
the plants were great trees with their tops 
reaching to the sky. | 

6. He found Pussy asleep under a rose- 
bush, and played that she was a fierce wild 
beast of the woods. But he was only a 
woodsman, and not a hunter; and so he went 
on, and did not waken her. 

7, At last he found a tree that pleased 
him.» It was a little tree; but it was green 
and pretty. How his hatchet made the 


fers 


chips fly! In five minutes the tree was © 
chopped almost through. In another min- | 


ute it fell to the ground. 
s. The little woodsman had done enough 
work fer one day. He left, the pretty tree 


© i 


| 
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; 

nere it had fallen, and went home through 
ne garden. Then he put his hatchet away, 
and ran into the house to be his mother’s 


little boy again. 


: He could see the marks of the hatchet. 


| Iii. 


the garden to look at the trees and flowers. 


F ot a 
| 9 At noon George’s father went out into 
| «J ghould like to know how my new cherry 
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tree is growing this spring,” he said; and he 
went down the garden walk to see it. 

102. What did he think when he saw that 
the pretty tree, which had cost him so much 
money, had been cut down? He could see 
the marks of the hatchet. He knew that it 
was George who had done the mischief. 

u. He turned and walked back to the house 
very fast. He met George at the door. He 
said, “‘ Who has chopped down my cherry tree 
— the pretty cherry tree that cost me so much 
money? Qh, if I can only find the one who 
dideit! 7? 

12. Little George looked at his father, and 
his eyes were full of tears. He had not 
thought that his father cared so much for the 
tree. ‘Oh, father!” he said, “I will tell 
you all about it. I cut your cherry tree down. 
I did it with my little hatchet.’’ 


is, His father took him in his arms. He 


said, “I am so glad, George, that you have 
told me the truth. The boy that always tells 
the truth is the boy for me. He will be the 
right«kind of a man when he grows up.” 


cg 


THE BROOK. 


‘Stop, stop, pretty water ! a 
Said Mary one day, 

To a bright, happy brook 
That was running away. 


“You run on so fast! 
I wish you would stay ; 
My boat and my flowers 
You will carry away. 


“ But I will run after: 
Mother says that I may; 

For I would know where 
You are running away.” 
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4. So Mary ran on; 
But I have heard say, 
That she never could find 
Where the brook ran away. 


hark gloom | sparkle weather 
lost shadow heaps together 


HARK! HARK! 


1. Hark! hark! my children, hark! 
When the sky has lost its blue, 
What do the stars say in the dark ? 
“We must sparkle, sparkle through.” 


z. What do the leaves say, when the storm 
Blows them all in heaps together ? 
“We must keep the flowers warm, 
Till they wake in fairer weather.” 


3. What do little birdies say, 
Flying through the gloomy wood ? 
“We must sing the gloom away ; 
Sun or shadow, God is good.” 


gay fill gladness delight 
sweet fair pleasures world 


HAPPY DAYS. 


. We are little children, full of life and play, 
Singing, ever singing, songs so bright and gay. 
Should we not be happy in a world so fair? 
Love and joy and gladness find we ney. 

where. 

. Birdies in the tree tops sing us songs so 

sweet ; 
io ae in the eta stay our busy feet. 
Winter clouds and snowstorms, summer 
sunshine bright, 
Bring us many pleasures, fill us with delight. 
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loud content earthy gold 
laid fluttering blanket danced 


THE LEAVES. 


1. ‘Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day ; 
‘Come over the meadows with me, and play. 
Put on your dresses of red and gold, — 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 


2. Soon the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 
Down they fell fluttering, one and all; 
Over the brown fields they danced and 

flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 


3. Dancing and flying, the little leaves went; 
Winter had called them, and they were 
content. | 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 
The snow laid a white blanket over their 


heads. 
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TWO. FRIENDS AND TWO LETTERS. 


1. Karly in the summer, Flora went into 
the country to see her little friend Annie. 
She had never been away from the 
city before, and she did not know 
much about the country. 

gz Annie was glad when Flora 
came. The two little girls had a 
pleasant time together, and they 
were very happy. Every day, \ 
when the weather was warm, pane 
they went out into the fields and woods. 

3. Many things in the country were new 
and strange to Flora. At first 
she did not know a_ sheep 
from a cow, or a duck from 
a robin. But she soon learned 
all about them. 

4. She staid with Annie till the 
as summer was over. After she had 
sine gone back to her home in the 
city, she wrote a letter to her little friend, and 
then Annie wrote a letter to Flora. Would you | 
like to read these two letters? Here they are: 


a 


Ahume dam, Octebor 12. 
Wear eae Be 


Grort Arar Fertled alt 
She Lams that eu be 
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poor crows knock rabbit  rustled 
shone burs frozen acorns touched 
oak noise dead fences chestnuts 


A DAY IN AUTUMN. 


I. 


i, One night in autumn, Jack Frost came. 
We did not hear him, for he never makes a 
noise; but in the morning we saw what he 
had done. 

2. The grass in the meadows was white 
with frost. The flowers in the garden were 
frozen and dead. 

3. It was all the work of Jack Frost. He 
had painted the sidewalks and the fences; 
but he had not touched the windows. 

4. In a little while, the sun was up. It 
Shone warm and bright on the fields and 
woods. Soon the frost was all gone. The 
grass was green again, but not so bright as 
before. The bees came buzzing by, to have 
a last look at the poor flowers. f 

5. The leaves rustled in the wind, and | 


looked up at the sun. But they would never _ 


2? St 


4 o7 


be as pretty and green as they were before 
Jack Frost had touched them. 

6. Some of them began at once to turn 
brown. Some were bright red, and some as 
yellow as gold. Others were blown from the 
tree by the wind, and went floating down to 
the ground. 

{ r 


To the woods they went. 


7. “Did you ever see so fair a day?” said 

— Grace. Robert said, “The nuts will fall 

to-day!” “Will they?” said all the chil- 
dren. “Then let us go to the woods!” 
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s. And so to the woods they went. Grace 
and Annie and little May carried baskets. 
Robert had a hatchet, and Frank carried a 
long stick. 

9, There were many oak trees in the woods, 
and the acorns were falling fast. But the 
children did not care for them. Acorns are 
not very good to eat. 

io. Under one tree a squirrel was busy find- 
ing the best acorns and taking them to his 
nest. ‘He is putting them away, to eat 
when cold winter comes,” said Grace. ‘THe 
may have all the acorns,” said Frank, ‘if he 
will only leave the chestnuts for us.” 


Iii. 


u. The children walked a long way through 
the woods. They saw. so many pretty 
things, that they almost forgot about the 
nuts. They saw a rabbit sitting on the 
ground among some tall grass. They saw 
some robins getting ready to fly away to 


the warm south. They saw two black crows 
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flying from tree to tree, and crying, “Caw, 
caw, caw!” 

12. By and by they came to a chest- 
nut tree, not far from the edge of the 
woods. But they could not find any 
chestnuts under it. Soon Frank was 
up among the branches. ‘Now give 
me my long stick,’ he said, “and I will 
knock the nuts down to you!” 

13. Soon the chestnuts were falling fast to 
the ground, and the girls were busy enough 
putting them in the baskets. Some of the 
chestnuts were still in the burs; but Rob-  — 
ert opened the burs with his little hatchet, 
and took them out. 

14. Long before evening the children went 
home. Their baskets were full of ripe, 
brown chestnuts. 


The Crows. 


Chestnut Burs. 


~ 
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pigs slowly gather harm 
year shade covered nothing 
tiny pieces finger thousands 


THE ACORN. 


I. 


Have you ever seen an acorn in its 
cup? There are as many kinds of 
acorns as there are kinds of oak trees. 

gz. Acorns are very good food for squirrels 
and bears and pigs; but children do 
not like them well enough to eat many 
of them. 

3. In the autumn, all the acorns are 
ripe; and, when the frost comes, they fall 

*. from-the tree to the ground: What 
Rock Ohesima’ becomes of them then ? 

4. Some of them are carried away 
‘by the squirrels ‘to their nests. 
%» Some are eaten by other animals. 

Some roll down the hillside into the 
brooks, and float far away. Some lie 
Swamp white On the ground: till they rot and fat 

oe to pieces. 


White Oak. 
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I. 


s. Now and then an acorn is 
covered with leaves, and is kept 
warm by them until spring comes. 

6. Then tiny roots grow from it, and — Pet Oak 
run down into the soft ground. Tiny 
green leaves peep out above and look < 
up to the sun and the sky. v 

7, Soon no acorn can be seen there 
at all, but in its place there is a little 
oak tree no longer than your finger, Bur 0k. 
If no harm comes to the lttle’tree, it will grow 
larger and larger every year. But it 
will grow very slowly. 

s. After a long time it will be a : 
tall oak, with hundreds of branches # U 
and thousands of leaves. The birds 

; 5 : ° 5 Black Scrub Oak, 
will build their nests in this great 
tree. The squirrels will gather its acorns, 
and play among its branches. 

9. Children and grown-up people 
will sit in its shade, when the sun is 
hot ; and everybody will say, ‘‘ What 
a beautiful oak!” 

bak ae 


Live Oak, 
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10. Do you know how many kinds of 
oaks there are? Find as many 
kinds of acorns as you can. Find 
as many kinds of oak leaves as you can. 
Searlet Ook. Which kind of oak tree grows the tallest? 
Which kind bears the largest acorns? 
Which kind has the smoothest bark ? 


Acorns grow on oak trees. 


We uv, Ses Treed ave UNA. 
What trees do we find in the woods ¢ sg 


% 


POTTINT Oy, 
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hawk queen hurry party 
mouse catch worry eray 
king merry ereedy clover 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. 


& 


i. There was once a gray pussy, who 4g 
went down into the meadow and sat Pa): 4) 
among the tall grass. She saw a yy) j 
merry lark flying above her, and she 
said, ‘“ Where are you going, pretty lark?” 

2. The lark said, “I am going to the king 
to sing him a song this pleasant May 
morning.” 

3. The gray pussy said, “Oh, do not go 
there! Come to me, and I will let you see 
the pretty bell that hangs upon my neck.” 

4. But the lark said, “Oh, no, no, gray 
pussy! I saw you worry a little mouse one 
day, and you shall not worry me.” 


- it. 
5. Then the lark flew away till he came to 
_ the dark woods ; and there he saw a gray, 
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6. The gray, greedy hawk said, ‘‘ Where are 
you going, my pretty little friend?” The 
» lark said, ‘I am going to see the king. 

I want to sing him a song this 
pleasant May morning.” 

7. The gray, greedy hawk said, 
“Do not be in a hurry. Come to 
me, and I will show you my nest and the 
three little baby hawks in it.” 

s. But the lark said, “Oh, no, no, gray, 
greedy hawk! I saw you catch a young robin 
one morning, and you shall not catch me.” 


ITt. 


9. Then the lark flew away till he came 
to a high hill; and there he saw a 
_ Sly fox sitting among some bushes. 
10. The sly fox said, ‘“‘ Where are 
& you going, my pretty lark?” The 
atk said, ‘I am going to the king . 
ia him a song this pleasant May morning.” 
. The sly fox said, ‘‘Come here, little 
ac and I will.let you learn a new song that . 
you have never heard.” 


x 
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12. The lark said, “Oh, no, no, sly fox! 
You killed the little chickens that had lost 
their mother, but you shall not kill me.” 


IV. 


13. Then he flew, away and away, till he 
came to the garden of the king; and there 
he sat among the red clover blossoms, and 
sang his sweetest song. 


So a robin redbreast sang with the lark. 


14. The song pleased the king so much that, 
he called to the queen, and said, “ What shall 
we do for the merry lark that sings to us so 
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is. The queen said, ‘‘I think we might have 
a little party for the lark and ask the robin 
to come and sing with him.” So a robin red- 
breast came and sang with the lark. And 
the king and queen danced on the grass while 
the merry birds sang. 

16. Then some ripe, red cherries were given 
to the birds, and they flew away together. 
‘Come with me,” said the robin. So the 
lark went with him till they came to a green 
tree in the thick woods. 

17. ‘‘ There,” said the robin, ‘‘ there is my 
- mate, and there is our nest.” Then the two 
robins showed him a snug, warm nest, and in 
it were four pretty, blue eggs. 

is, ““Now, come with me,” said the lark: 
““T have something to show you, too.” So 
the two birds flew away till they came to the 
middle of a field. ‘‘ Here we are,” said the 
lark. ©<‘Now do as I do.” 

19. He flew down to the ground, and the 
robin flew down beside him. And _ there, 
under red clover blossoms, was the lark’s — 
pretty nest, with five little baby larks in it. / 
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might trouble shady fluttered 
straight worm easy breakfast 
behind rough mouth scolding 


ROBIN’S FIRST WALK. 


I. 


i. It was a beautiful morning in summer. 
There was not a cloud in the blue sky. A 
soft south wind was 
stirring the leaves on 
the trees. The air was 
full of the songs of 
birds. 

2. My friend Rob- 
ert and I were walking ES 
along a shady road in Sir Speckied Breast. 
the country. Now and then we stopped 
to gather some flowers, or to look at the 
blossoms on the vines and bushes by the 
roadside. Now and then we saw a squirrel 
running up a tree, or a beautiful bird flying 
among the branches. 

-3, “Look there! what is that?” cried 
His Robert all at once. Some little creature 
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was hopping along in the road before us. 
We both ran to see what it was. But Robert 
came up with it first. 

4. “Oh! it is a young robin just out of 
its nestt”’ And so it was. He was not 
old enough to fly. His wings were not long 
enough nor strong enough to be of much use 
to him. Hop! hop! hop! On he went. 
He did not seem to be much afraid of us. 


Tk. 


5. Robert said, “We must not leave him 
here in the road. Some dog or rough boy will 
catch him, and kill him. Let us put him in 
the field, on the other side of the fence! ”’ 
6. But before we could put him in the 


field we must catch him. It was not so easy 


a thing to do as you would think. We ran 
after him. The bird was afraid now. He 
hopped, and jumped, and tried hard to fly. 
But at last Robert had him safe in his hands. 

7. How the little creature fluttered and 
cried! ‘We are not going to harm you, 


Sir Speckled Breast! We are only going to _ 
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put you over the fence, where you will be 
safe among the bushes and the tall grass!” 
But still he cried and fluttered. He tried 
hard to jump from Robert’s hands. 


Still he cried and fluttered. # 


s. All at once we heard a sharp cry behind 
us. We looked back. ‘There, on the other 
side of the road, was the mother robin. She 
was hopping first this way and then that, 
and she seemed to be in great trouble. In 
her mouth she had a long worm that she had 
found for the little fellow’s breakfast. 


ta Eee 
hand em 
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9. Robert hurried to put Sir Speckled — 
Breast through the fence. “There! be off 
with you! Don’t come back into the road 
again!” The bird hopped away as fast as 
he could. Soon he would find a safe place 
among the leafy bushes or in the tall grass. 


III. 


10. Another sharp cry ! We turned to see 
what it was. There was the father robin in 
a tree behind us. He was jumping from 
branch to branch, and scolding us with all 
his might. Then we saw the mother bird 
fly over the fence into the field. We saw 

W her fly straight to the spot where 
Sir Speckled Breast was hiding. | 

u. [am sure that the little fel- _ 
low was glad to see his mother — 
again. He was giad, too, to get ~ 
the worm which she brought for his breakfast. 

w. Do you think that she scolded him for 
leaving the nest too soon? I think she was 
so glad to have him safe again that she could 
not say a word about it. | 


%, 
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close cricket rushes 
beside thicket flurry 


A SUMMER SHOWER. 


1. “ Hurry!” said the leaves; 
“ Hurry, birds, hurry! 
See how the tall trees 
Are all in a flurry!” 


2. “Come under, quick, 
Grasshopper, cricket ! ” 
Said the leafy vines 
Down in the thicket. 


3. ‘Come here,” said the rose 
To bee and spider ; 
«¢ Ant, here’s a place! 
Fly, sit beside ther!” 
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4, “ Rest, butterfly, 
Here in the bushes, 
Close by the robin, 
While the rain rushes!” 


5. ‘Why, there is the sun! 
And the birds are singing. 
Good-by, dear leaves, 
We'll all be winging.” 


6. ‘“ Bee,” said the rose, 
“Thank you for calling! 
Come in again 
When the rain is falling.” 


bride heat whiteness drooping 
cool smells crowned lifting 
veins burn thirsty clothing 


LEETLE WHETEe Liye 


1. Little White Lily sat by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting till the sun shone. 
Little White Lily sunshine has fed ; 
Little White-Lily is lifting her head. 
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. Little White Lily said: “It is good — 

Little White Lily’s clothing and food.” 

Little White Lily, dressed like a bride! 

Shining with whiteness, and crowned 
beside ! 


. Little White Lily, drooping with pain, 
Is waiting and waiting for the wet rain. 
Little White Lily is holding her cup; 
Rain is fast falling and filling it up. 


Little White Lily said: ‘ Good again, 
When I am thirsty, to have the nice rain. 
Now I am stronger, now I am cool; 

Heat cannot burn me, my veins are so full.” 


. Little White Lily smells very sweet ; 
On her head sunshine, rain at her feet. 
Thanks to the sunshine, thanks to the rain, 
Little White Lily is happy again. 

— George MacDonald. 
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flat broad timid danger 
bark shell quiet onaws 
table holes turtle hares 

draw hollow orchards bushes 


‘ RABBITS AND TURTLES. 
I. 

1. Rabbits are timid little creatures. 
Some rabbits are white, some are 
black, and some are- gray. 
: 2. The wild gray rabbit lives 
_ in the leafy woods or in old fields 
where there are many bushes. It 
is larger than a squirrel. It can 
jump and run very fast, but it cannot climb 
a tree as the squirrel can. 

3. In the day time it hides itself in holes 
under logs or stones; or it sits very still in 
the hollow of some tree or in a quiet place 
among the tall grass. It comes out at night 
and hops around, playing with other. rabbits 
and looking for something to eat. 

4, It likes to eat clover and the young — 
shoots, of grass. Sometimes it goes into a 


A Gray Rabbit. 
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gardens, and eats the plants that are growing 
there. Sometimes it goes into orchards, and 
gnaws the bark off of the young fruit trees. 

5. It is not easy to tame a gray rabbit. 
But white rabbits are fine pets. Some kinds 
of rabbits are called hangs. ve 


Al 


s A turtle does not look at all like a 
rabbit. Its back is broad and flat; its head 
is small; its neck is long; its legs are short 
and strong. It cannot run fast. When it is 
in danger it can draw its head and legs under 
its shell to keep them from harm. 

7. Most turtles “can live in the water as 
well as on land. Some of them =--=- 
live in the water almost all the 
time. .They can swim much 
better than they can walk. 

s. Some kinds of turtles grow 
to be very large —so large that their backs 
are as broad as a table. Some other kinds 
are always small, and do not grow to be 

_*broader than a man’s hand. 


A Sea Turtle, 
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won rate dinner farther 

wins goal moving funny 

race judge started afternoon 
THE RACE. 


I 


1. One day a rabbit was hopping along a 
road. He overtook a turtle that was going 
the same way. “Good morning, friend 
Turtle,” he said. ‘Where are you going this 
morning?” The turtle said, “f am going to 
the river where the water hhes grow.” 

2. ‘ Well,” said the rabbit, “I am afraid 
you will never get there. The river is two 
miles away, and at your rate of walking, you 
will grow old and die before you go so far.” 

3. The turtle did not stop to talk. She 
said, “I know that the river is a long way 
off. But I will keep moving all the time.” 


II. 


4. The next morning, the rabbit saw the 


% 


turtle again. She was only a little farther, — 


but she kept moving all the time. “You 


% 


Ber 
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slow-moving creature!” said the rabbit. «TI 
can go as far in a minute as you go in a day.” 

s. ‘I will run a race with you,” said the 
turtle. The rabbit laughed. “That 


“One, two, three!” 


would be a funny race!” he said. “ Why, I 
could be at the goal before you were well 
started.” 

s. “But Iam not afraid to run with you,” 
said the turtle. “To what place?” said 
the rabbit. The turtle said, ‘‘To the river 
_ where the water lilies grow. And our friend 
“the fox shall be the judge.” 
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7. “Very well!’ said the rabbit. And © 
they called the fox to be the judge of the race. 


Ill. 


s. ‘One, two, three!” said the fox. ‘“‘ Now 
go!” Both started at the word. The rabbit 
ran quite fast for a little while. Then he 
looked back. and saw that he had left the 
turtle out of sight. 

9. ‘ What is the use of running?”’ he said. 
‘“T think I shall rest here in the shade, for 
the sun is very hot.” So he lay down by 
the side of the road and was soon fast asleep. 
But the turtle kept moving all the time. 

10. By and by the rabbit awoke. He did 
not know that the turtle had passed him 
while he slept. ‘I must have my dinner,” 
he said. So he went into a field of sweet 
clover, and staid there all the afternoon. But 
the turtle kept moving all the time. 

u. The rabbit said, “I will wait here in 
the clover till the sun goes down, and then I 
can run to the river inafew minutes. Friend | 
Turtle will not get there before morning.” _ aa 
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IV. 

12. After the sun had gone down, the rabbit 
came out of the field, and went hopping along 
the road to the river. He said, “There is no 
hurry.” And so he stopped many times to 
look at the pretty things by the roadside. 

13. At last he saw the river with the water 
lilies growing by the shore. He said, «« Now 
I will run fast and bring this funny race to 
an end!” 

144. In another min- 
ute he had reached the 
goal. Who was it that 
was sitting there and 
waiting for him? It 
was the turtle. She : We 
had kept moving all the time, and she had 
won the race. 

‘‘How is this, friend Fox?” said the 
rabbit. The fox said, “It is not always the. 
fast runner that wins the race.” | 

ae The turtle could not run as fast as the 
rabbit; but she kept moving all the time. 
What may some people learn from this story? 
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miller owe — grinds smiled 
need wife envy servants 
wrong content rather sadly 


THE WAY O° BE HAPPY 
it: 

1. A very long time ago, there was 
a king whose name was Henry. 

2. He lived in a fine house, and 
had a great many servants to wait 
upon him. He had fine clothes, and 
beautiful horses, and strong boxes full 
of gold, and many ships that sailed upon 
the sea. ; 

3. He had everything that any one-could 
wish for. And yet he was not happy. 


The feat. 


iUt 

4. In the same country there was a poor 
miller who had a little mill close by the — 
river Dee. 

s. This miller was eae every hour of the 
day; and he was as happy as he was busy. 
People who lived near the mill heard him — 
singing all the time from morning ‘ill night. 
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6. When any one asked why he was so 
happy, he said, “I have all that I need, and I 
do not wish for more.” 


II. 


7. One eay the king was in great trouble. 
“Tell me,” he said, “if there is one happy 
man in all this land.” 

s. His friends said, ‘‘We have heard 
that there is one such man. He is a (fd 47 
aa and he lives by the river Dee.” 224 4 

. “T must see this miller of the 
Dee ” said the king. ‘I will learn 


from him how to be happy.” 


The Miller, 


IV. 


io. The very next day King Henry rode 
down to the river Dee. He stopped his horse 
at the door of the little mill. He could 
hear the miller singing at his work :— 


“T envy nobody; no, not I, 
And nobody envies me.” ; 
u. The king went into the mill. He said 
to the miller, “You are wrong, my friend; 
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for I envy you. I would give all that I have 
if I could only be as happy as you.” 
1. The miller said, “I will help you to be 
happy if I can.” 
iz. “ Then tell 
me,” said the 
king, “why it is 
that you can sing 
this song in your 
little mill on the 
Dee, while I, who 
am king of all the 
land, am sad every 
day of my life?” 
144. The miller 
smiled and _ said, 
“This is why I 
am happy in my 
little mill: I work, and earn my food; I love 
my wife and children, and I love my friends; 
I owe no man; and the good river Dee turns 
the mill that grinds the corn to feed my 
babies and me.” | 
is. The king turned sadly away. * Good- 


“T will help you if I can,” 
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bye, my friend,” he said. “Be happy while 
you may. I would rather be the miller of 
the Dee than king of all this land.” “So 
would I,” said the happy miller. 

is. Why was the miller happy? It was 
because he had good friends, he owed no man, 
and he did not wish for things which he could 
not have. 

171 Why was the king not happy? He 
knew that men did not love him, and he was 
never content with what he had. Do you. 
think he would have been happy if the miller 
had given him his mill? 


mast ankle foam bold ~ 
o’er break wondrous breeze 


THE WAVES AND THE BOAT. 


1. Little waves, I’ve brought the boat 
Father made for me, 
For I want to see it float 
On your silver sea. 
Take it in your little hands, 
Bear it o’er the golden sands. 
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2, What a pretty boat it is; 
Sail and mast and all! 
Father made it just like his, 
Only very small. 
And I’m going to call it Sun — 
That’s the name of father’s one. 


Where the water's ankle-deep. < 


3. Little waves, come vp and creep 
Round my little boat. 
Where the water’s ankle-deep, ; 
I shall see it float; 
And yow'll sing your sweetest song, 
As it sails and sails along. 
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4. Tell me what you sing about, 
Tell me what you say, 
Coming in and going out 
All the summer day. 
Whisper to my boat and me 
Of the ships far out at sea. 


5. While my boatie mounts and dips 
Where you break in foam, 
Tell me how the big, big ships 
Sail so far from home; 
Ww hat they bring, and iets they go, 
_ And the wondrous things you know; 


6. How they sail so brave and bold 


With the gentle breeze, 
Seeing islands laid with gold 
Set in silver seas. 


7. Now, my little boat you’ll bring 


Safely back to land. 
I have heard the songs you sing 
Creeping o’er the sand. 
When I’m older [ll find out 
The lovely lands you sing about. 
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cool linen tightly 
ugly lilacs prayer 
forget slumber to-morrow 


A GOOD BOY. 


. I woke before the morning, 


I was happy all the day, 


I never said an ugly word, 


But smiled and kept at play. 


_ And now at last the sun 


Is going down behind the wood, 
And I am very happy, 
For I know that I’ve been good. 


. My bed is waiting cool and fresh, 


With linen smooth and fair, 
And I must off to slumber land, 
And not forget my prayer. 


. Then sleep will hold me tightly 


Till I waken at the dawn, 
And hear the robins singing 
In the lilacs round the lawn. 


to watch them till their wings were strony 
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path cakes weeks brought 
line hives follow odd-looking 
thick barn already wondering 


HENRY AND THE BEE. 
2 & 


1. Henry went out into the woods one day 


to look for birds’ nests. He did not want 
to harm the nests, but only to fi the 
re 4 


know where they were. 

2. He already knew of one nest. We : 
It was a very pretty one, and there in wZake 
were four blue eggs in it when he (ss 
first found it. -.,He had not touched “SS 
it, but he had peeped—into it almost n 
every day for three weeks; and now, in place 
of the eggs, there were four tiny birds. 

3. These birds were odd-looking little 
creatures. They had big mouths, and kept 
them open for the worms which the old birds 
brought to them. They seemed to be always 
hungry. Henry thought it would be pleasant 


enough for them to fly away. 
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II. 

4. On the day of which I am telling you, 
Henry went farther into the woods than he 
had ever been before. He saw a great many 
birds, but he could not find any nests. 

5, At last he stopped. He was very tired, 
and thought he would go back home. He 
looked around to find a path that would take 
him out of the woods. But there was no 
path of any kind. He did not know which 
way to go. 

6. He sat down on a log and thought 
about it. How could he find his way home? 
Must he stay all night in the woods, without 
any light but that of the stars? Must he 
sleep on a bed of leaves? . 

7. He called as loud as he could. But no | 
one heard him. He saw a bird fly down 
-to the brook to drink. The birds could find 
their way through the thick woods. But 
what was a little bey to do? 

s. Would he have to stay there without 
any dinner? He was hungry now. If he . 
had only brought some cakes with him! 


K 
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9. While Henry was looking around and 
wondering what he should do, he heard a 
sound that he knew quite well. It was a low, 
buzzing song that he had often heard at home. 


wi 


He heard a sound that he knew quite well. 


10. It came from among some wild flowers 
that grew by the side of the log where he was 
sitting. Did any one ever hear of flowers 
singing ? Henry knew that the buzzing 
sound was made by a‘bee. But where did 
the bee come from? 

u. Nobody but Henry’s father kept bees. 


__ This bee had. come from the hives in the 
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garden at home. It knew the way back. 
Henry watched the busy little worker until 
at last it rose and flew away. . 

12. But it flew very close to Henry’s face 
when it started. Henry thought that it said, 
“Tt is time to go home. Follow me!” He 
had heard his father say, ‘‘ Bees always fly in 
a straight line.” So he followed after this 
bee as fast as he could run. 


EV. 


13. Soon he was out of the woods. His 
father’s farm was before him. He could see 
the house and the barn. He could see the 
row of beehives in the garden. 

uz. Just as he passed the garden he saw a” 
bee fly into one of the hives. It may have 
been the same bee that he saw in the woods; 
but he could not tell. me 

is. His mother was at the door. She said, — 
‘Where have you been, Henry? I was afraid — 
that you were lost in the woods.” Henry 
said, “I was lost in the woods. But I met one ' 
of our bees, and he showed me the way home.” _ 
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_ stung cell crooked 

~ hurt straw hatched 
dust gains beeswax 

glass wound gardener honeycomb 


THE HONEY MAKERS. 


1. One day 
when I was in 
- the garden a bee 
stung my hand. 

z. | ran to the 
gardener. My 
hand hurt me so: 
much that I could 
not help butpéty. 

3. The garden- 
er pulled the sting 
out of my hand, 
and washed the 
wound in cold 
water. Then he 


: — 


I could not help but cry. 


told me some 
pretty stories about bees and their ways, and 
I soon forgot’ that I had been stung. 
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4. The next day my father and I walked 
out into the country, to the home of a farmer 
who kept many hives of bees. 

5. The farmer was very glad to see us, and 
took us out to show us his little pets. He 
first led us to a hive that was made of glass, 
so that we could look into it and see what 
the bees were doing. 

Ii. 

6. He told us that, in every hive, there 
were three kinds of bees. They were the 
queen bee, the workers, and the drones. 

7. There was only one queen bee. She 
was longer and smoother than the workers. 
The farmer told me that she had a crooked 
sting, but that he had never heard of a queen 
bee stinging anything. 

s. There were hundreds of workers in the 
hive. They were smaller than the queen, 
and each one had a straight sting like that 
which had hurt me so much the day before. 
9. There were not many drones. They 
were short and thick. They were larger than 
the workers, and had no stings at all. 
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10. ‘‘ What does the queen bee do?” I said 
to the farmer. ‘Does she show the workers 
how to make honey? Does she tell them 
what to do?” 

u. He said, “She is the mother bee. She 
does nothing but lay eggs” Some 
queen bees lay as many as a thousand 
egos in a day. Kach egg is put in 
a little room, or cell, by itself. The 
workers build these cells of wax. 
They feed and take care 
of the young bees when they are 
hatched. 

- ‘‘ All the workers are very 
swam; =§=busy, for each one has his own 
work to do. Some make beeswax and build 
honeycomb; some bring in honey on the dust 
which they gather from the flowers 4 
some wait on the queen; and some 
are soldiers and watch the hive. 
“The drones are lazy fellows 
a. never do any work. Sometimes 
the workers get tired of feeding them, and 
Po. sting them till they die.”’ 


“yee. 
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u. The farmer next showed us a very odd- a 
looking hive. He said, “‘What do you think — 
this hive is like?” I said, “It looks like ~ 
a part of a tree, or log.” 

15. He told me that I was right, and said 
that wild bees live in hollow trees far out in — 
the woods. He then showed me all his © 
other hives. Some were only rough boxes, i 
~. some were made of straw, and_ 

“2 some looked like little houses with 
y doors and windows. 

16. My father asked, ‘What kind — 
of young bees are hatched from the _ 
eges which the queen bee lays?” 

i7. The farmer said, ‘“‘ At first they are all 
alike. They look more like little worms than — 
bees. If the workers want one to be a queen, 
they feed it better food and take better care | 
of it than of the others. 
is, ‘‘A queen is full-grown when she is 
sixteen days old. Buta worker is not grown 
until he is twenty days old; and a drone not. 
until he is twenty-four.” a 


Honeycomb. 
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*hood lift gentle nodding 
wear latch matter Sunday 
nice growl hoarse toward 
chair slept alone nightcap 
teeth magic because grandmother 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
L. f 

1. In a country on the other side of the 
sea, there once lived a little girl that was 
very good and kind. 

2. Because she was so good and kind her 
mother made her a pretty hood, to wear when 
she went out. The hood was as red as the 
sun when it sets behind the clouds on a sum- 
mer day, 

3. It was so pretty and looked so well on 
the little girl, that all her friends called her 
Little Red Riding Hood, as if that was her 
name. Some said that it was a magic hood 
and would keep her from all harm; but how 
they knew this to be so, I cannot tell 

4 One day her mother said to her, “Do 

a zon think you could fmd the way to your 
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erandmother’s? I should like to send her a — 
cake for her Sunday dinner.”’ 

s. The little girl said, ‘““Yes, mother, I 
think I know the way. I have been there 
with you very often; and don’t you think 
that I am now old enough to go alone?”” 

6. ‘ Well, then,” said her mother, “ put on 
your hood, and take this basket on your arm, — 
and go. Ask your grandmother how she 
is, and tell her that you have brought 
a nice cake for her Sunday dinner.” 
ss) 7. “And may I stay a little while?” 
5) «You may stay long enough to rest, and | 
then you must come home before it is 
night.” 

Lil ed xt 8, “Thank you, mother! Good-bye!” 
‘‘Good-bye, dear child! Be sure and do 
not stop to talk with any one on the road.” _ 


RSA 


II. 


». Little Red Riding Hood was as happy 
as a lark. She walked along the road, and 
thought what a great thing it was to go to. 
her grandmother’s all alone. ie 
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10. She heard the birds singing in the trees, 
and she saw the daisies nodding to her as 
She went along. She thought they were all 
saying, ‘‘ What a big girl our Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood is! She can go to her grand- 
mother’s all alone now.” 

u. By and by, she came to some thick, 
shady woods where the trees were very high. 
But she was not afraid; for she did not know 
there was anything in the world that would 
harm a gentle little girl. She knew the road 
quite well. She would not get lost among 
the great trees. 


I. agj 


12. Now, a Wolf who lived in the woods, saw 
Little Red Riding Hood. He saw that she 
was gentle and good, and he thought that he 
would carry her off to his den. So he ran 
and met her, and said, ‘“‘Good mornin 
Little Red Riding Hood!” a 

13. The little girl looked at him kindly, and 
said, ‘Good morning, aN But I am sure I 
‘* do n not know your name.’ 
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14. “Oh, my name is Sir Wolf,” said the 
beast, “and I am an old friend of your 
mother’s. She knows me very well.” 

i. “Tam glad to see you, Sir Wolf,” said 
the child. ‘But I must not stop to talk.” 


“T am glad to see you, Sir Wolf.” 


16. The Wolf would have carried her off 
then, but he heard some woodcutters near 
by, and he was afraid they might see him. 
So he smiled, and said, “Where are you 
going with your basket, little lamb?” 
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iz. “Oh, I am going to my grandmother’s, 
to take her a nice cake for her Sunday 
dinner,” said the gentle child. 

is. ‘‘ Where does your grandmother live?” 
said the Wolf. 

i. ‘She lives in the little red house by 
the river,” said Little Red Riding Hood. 
“You can see it as soon as you are, fat). 
through the woods.” {haat aie 

20. “Oh, I know,” said the Wolf. “ca 
“Some time I will go there with @ p27)" 
you, and see your dear grandmother. : 
But I can not go now. So good-bye!” i 

2i. The woodcutters had seen him, age : 
and were coming down the road; and “The Woodoutters. 
so he ran among the trees on the other side. 

‘“‘T will have her yet,” he said to himself. 


IV. 


gz, As soon as the woodcutters had gone, 
the Wolf ran by a shorter way through the 
woods to the river. In a little while he came 
to the red house. ‘“T wonder if the grand- 
- mother is at home,” he said. 
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g3. The door was shut. He knocked. All 
was still in the house. He knocked again 
and again. Still nobody came to the door. 

2a. Then he lifted the latch and peeped in. 
The grandmother was not at home. ~ She 
had gone away early in the morning. The 
bed where she had slept was 
not made up. Her nightcap 
was on a chair. 
Z 25. ‘‘“Now I will have them 
Zy’ both,” said the Wolf. He went 
in, and shut the door behind 
him. Then he put the grand- 
mother’s nightcap on his head, and 
got into the bed. He pulled the blanket up 
over his face. He lay very still. 


He lay very still. 


Vv. 


26. Soon the Wolf heard some one walking. 
He knew who it was. Then there was a 
tap at the door.’ ‘‘Who is there?” he said; 
and he tried to talk like the grandmother. 

“Tt is I, grandmother! It is Little Red 
Riding Hood.” 
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27. “Oh, I am so glad you have come!” 
said the Wolf. «Lift the latch, little lamb, 
and the door will open.” 

2s. Little Red Riding Hood opened the door 
and came in. She saw the Wolf in the bed, 
but she thought that it was her grandmother. 

29. ‘Oh, grandmother, what is the matter?” 
She said. ‘See, I have brought you a nice 
cake for your Sunday dinner.” 

so. “‘ You are very kind,” said the Wolf. 
“Come to the bed, and let me look at your 
sweet face.” Little Red Riding Hood went 
toward the bed. She was afraid now, but 
she did not know why. 

Vi. if 

31. The Wolf lay very still. “Give me 
your hand, little lamb,” he said. 

‘Oh, grandmother, what makes you so 
hoarse?” said Little Red Riding Hood. 

‘Only a cold, my dear; only a cold!” 

32. ‘‘ But, grandmother, what makes your 
eyes so bright?” 

«The better to see you, my dear; the bet- 
ter to see you!” 
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“What makes your arms so long?” 

“The better to love you, my lamb!” 

33. By this time Little Red Riding Hood 
was very close to the bed. “Oh, grand- 
mother, your ears look like Sir Wolf’s! What 
makes them so long?”’ 

“The better to hear you, my lamb!” 

34. ‘But what makes your teeth so big?” 

‘THE BETTER TO EAT YOU UP!” cried the 
Wolf, and he jumped from the bed, with his 

|| mouth wide open, and tried to bite her. 

35. But the magic hood was on the 
i child’s head, and he could not touch 
i her. He could only show his great 
teeth, and growl. “Take off that 
H hood!” he eried. ‘Take off that 
~) hood!” The child was in a great 
The Grandmother. fright, and did not know what to do. 

36. Just then the grandmother came home, 
and the woodcutters were with her. The 

Wolf tried to run out, but they were too 

quick for him. “Take that! and that! 

and that!” they said. And that was the 
last of Sir Wolf. 
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Vil. 
37. Little Red Riding Hood ran crying to 
her grandmother. “Oh, grandmother,” she 


said, ‘I am so glad you have come! See the 
nice cake that I have brought you for your 
Sunday dinner!” | 

3s. “‘ And I am glad, too!” said the grand- 
mother. ‘But if you had not had on your red 
hood, I should have been too late.’ 

39. Then she gave the child a cup of milk 
to drink; and when she had rested a little 
while, she took her by the hand and led her 
home to her mother. What do you think 
her mother said to her? =~ 
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tea toyed golden pressed 
knee . Alice flitting grandfather 


LITTLE GOLDEN HAIR. 


. Golden Hair sat on her grandfather’s 
knee — 
Dear little Golden Hair, tired was she, 
For she’d been as busy as busy could be. 


~ 


; 


2, Up in the morning as soon as ’twas light, 
Out with the birds and the butterflies 
bright, 
Flitting about till the coming of night. 


o 


. Grandfather toyed with the curls on her 
head ; 
‘What has my baby been doing,” he said, 
“Since she arose with the sun from her 

bed?” 


4. ‘Oh, ever'so much!” said the sweet little 
one. 
“T can not tell all the things I have done: 
I splayed with my doll. and I worked in 
the sun. 
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s. “I read a long time in my picture book ; 
And then I took Alice, and went to look 
For some smooth stones by the side of the 

brook. 


6. “At last I came home just in time for tea, 
And I climbed upon my grandpapa’s knee, 
And I am as tired as tired can be.” 


7. Nearer and nearer the little head pressed, 
Until it lay upon grandfather’s breast — 
Dear little Golden Hair, sweet be thy rest! 


wheat quails dozen. feathers 
brave hidden market watchful 


ROB WHITE: 

1. Bob White is a shy little bird that lives 
in the meadows and wheat fields. In the 
summer time, when the wheat is growing 
ripe, you can sometimes hear him calling 
‘Bob White! Bob White!” 
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2. He likes to stay in the meadows where 


a the grass is green and tall, and— j 


where he is safe from the guns of 
the hunters. 

3. Some times in the morning 
you can see him on a fence, or 
on the low branch of a tree, call- 
ing to his mate, “Bob White! Bob White!” 
But he is very wild. If you stir, he is off 
and. gone. 

4. Then, in a little while you will hear him 
again, but far away, “Bob White! Bob 
White!” He is telling his mate that he is 
still safe, and that by and by he will come back. 

s. And where is his mate? Where the 
grass grows tallest in the meadow, she has 
miu‘e a nest on the ground. You will have 
to ivok sharp if you find it. It is hidden 
well away. ce 

6. In the nest, she has laid more than a 
dozen little white eggs. Day after day, she 
sits on them, while Bob White goes out for 
foodsand calls back to her and tells her not 
to be afraid. 


Bob White, 


TT 


II. 


- 7 By and by, the eggs will hatch, and 
little birds will peep out. They will not 
have to lie in their nest, like young robins, 
and wait for their feathers to grow. 

s. As soon as they are out of the eggs, they 
ean run about. Before they are three days 
old, they can leave the nest and go out with 
their mother, to pick up food in the wheat 
field and among the grass. 

9 And, all this time, the father bird is 
first here and then there, watching to see 


The hunter hears him. 


that no harm comes to them. Does a hunter» 
come that way with dog and gun? The 
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watchful bird flies to the other side of the 
field, and calls, ‘‘Bob White! Bob White!” + 

10. The hunter hears him, and does not 
stop to look for the little ones and their 
mother. He leaves them, and follows brave 
Bob White. But now Bob is in another field 
still farther away, and still calling so that 
the hunter can hear him. 

u. In a few days the little ones will be 
strong enough to fly. Then all will find a new 
home in some leafy thicket where hunters do 
not often come. 

1z. Children in the city never see Bob 
White as he is in the fields and meadows. 
Sometimes, if they go into the market, they 
may find quails to sell. These quails when 
alive were merry, happy Bob Whites; but 
the hunters have found them at last. 


Quails in the Market. 
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Rollo task rusty beans 
James pick loose poured - 
teach sort lesson brushed 
taught nails cousin horseshoe 


HOW ROLLO LEARNED TO WORK. 


i 


1. ‘‘ Horses have to be taught to work just 
as boys have to be taught,” said Rollo’s 
father, one morning. 

‘‘T know how to work,” said Rollo. 

His father smiled and said, “I will a\p 


we shall see.” aes 


2. He took a small basket in his 
hands and led Rollo to the barn. 
Rollo sat down on some straw. He won- 
dered what kind of work he was going to do. 

3. Soon his father brought a box full of old 
nails and put it on the barn floor. ‘“ What 
can I do with those old nails?” said Rollo. | 

‘4. His father said, ‘‘ You must sort them. 
There are many kinds of nails in the box, 
and I want each kind put by itself.” 


Rollo. 


BG 
Wat is 
tee ees. 
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II. 


s. Rollo put his hand into the box. He 
began to pick up some of the nails and look 


at them. But his father told him to put | 


them back into the box. He said, ‘‘ Wait 
and I will show you how to sort them.” 


«. He then brushed away a clean place on | 


the barn floor, and poured the nails upon it. 
‘Oh, how many nails!” said Rollo. 

7. His father showed him that there were 
many kinds. He put some of them on the 


floor, each kind by itself. Some were long, ° 


some were short, some were straight, and 
some were. crooked. 


s. “Now, Rollo,” he said, “I want you to” 


keep on doing this until you have sorted them 
all. If you find anything that you don’t 
know what to do with, lay it down, and keep 
at work sorting the nails.” 

9. Rollo sat down on the floor and began 
his work, and his father went away. 


Ii. 
10.x‘‘I think this is easy work,” Rollo said. 


It was easy to see which nails were short and — 


s . ‘ 
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which were long. But, by and by, he began 


to think it very hard to sit in the barn all 
alone, and keep on doing this dull work. 


His father said, ‘‘ You must sort them.” 


u. There was no one to talk to and no one 
to help him; and there was nothing to look 
at but rusty nails on the floor. 

1. Rollo’s father knew that he would soon 
get tired, and so he did. He thought he 
would go and ask if he might get his cousin 
James to help him. | 

«What is the matter now?” said his father. 

az, Rollo said, “I think it will be nice to 
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have James come and help me. It will not 


take so long then.” 
But his father said, “No. What I want a 
teach you is to work, and not to play.” 


IV. 


14. So Rollo went back to his task. He 
picked out a few more nails. He was very 


sorry that his father had set him to work. . 


dj 


The pile of nails looked very large now. Rollo — 


was sure that he could never sort them all. 

1. By and by he found two horseshoe 
nails#% ‘What shall I do with these?” he 
said to himself. He played with them a 
little while, and then went to ask his father. 
His father said, “You must not leave your 
work. I told you just what to do.” 


16. Rollo went back to his nails. But he 


did. not work very fast. * At last his father 
came up to see what he had done. “T see, 
Rollo,” he said, ‘that you do not know how to 
work. It is time for you to begin to learn.” 

17. Rollo did not know what to say. His 
father told him that he might go and play, 
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and that he would give him a new lesson the 
next day. 
V. 

is. Rollo’s next work was to pick beans in 
the garden. He did very well for an hour, 
and was glad when his father told him that 
he was learning to work. He felt now as if 
he was almost a man. 

19. But the next day he did not do so well. 
He was to pick up the loose stones in the 
road, and put them in a heap. It was hard 
work, and the little boy did not like it at all. 

20. ‘‘ Rollo,” said his father, “you have not 
learned to work well. A good workman 
would do better than this.” But it Was /w 
not long before he learned to do many |? C 
things. And he found that his work ,’ i Xi 
helped him in his play. ; 

21. When he had picked up all = 
the stones, he rolled his hoop in the 
road, and thought how much better 
it looked than before. He liked it much 
better than if some one else had picked up 
pie stones. 


He rolled his hoop, 


- 
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slave cave bound holiday 
beat weak roared shouted .- 
free thorn licked brothers 
tore arena prison Rome 


coat master chariot Androclus 


ANDROCLUS AND THE LION. 


I. 


1. Once there lived in the city of Rome 
a man whose name was Androclus. He 
was tall and fair and strong, but he 
was a Slave. He had to work day 
and night for his master. He had 
‘y nothing that he could call his own. 
ee z. One day his master beat him. 
Corn, ‘Why should I live in this way?” 
said Androclus. ‘It would be better to die.” 
~ That night he ran away. He hid himself 
in the woods, and lived on berries and roots 

for many days. 

3. But at last he could not find anything 
to eat. He went into a little cave and lay 
down, on the ground. He had not had food 
for three days. He thought he should die. —_ 
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4. As Androclus was lying in the cave, he 
heard a noise at the door. He looked up and 
saw a hon coming in. “The beast will 
kill me,” he thought; and he lay very still. 

s. But the lion was in trouble. It held up 
one of its paws and roared. Then it looked 
at Androclus as if to say, “I want help.” An- 
droclus got up. He was so weak that it was 
hard for him to walk. He went to the lion 
and looked at its paw. The big beast did 
not try to hurt him. 

6. Androclus saw that there was a long, 
sharp thorn in its paw; it must have stepped 
on the thorn when coming through the woods. 
The lion seemed to know that it had found 
a friend. It held up its paw, and sat quite 
still while the man looked at it. 

7. Then with great care Androclus pulled 
the thorn out. He washed the wounded paw 


in cold water, and bound it up with a piece 


of cloth which he tore from his coat. 
s. The lion licked his hand, and seemed 


to be very glad. It ran about him lke a 


ea 
— 
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playful dog. Then it went out of the cave, 
and soon came back with -part of a deer 
which it had killed. 


The lion sat close by. 


9. Androclus gathered some leaves and 
sticks, and built a fire. Soon he had a better 
dinner than he had eaten for many a day. 
While he was eating, the lion sat close by, 
and looked at him as if it was much pleased. 

10. When night came, the lion lay down in 
a corner of the cave to sleep, and Androclus 
lay down by its side. 

- nu. And so the two lived together in the 
cave in the woods for a long time. Every 
day the lion brought food to Androclus er 


od 
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and every. night they slept together, like 
two brothers, on a bed of leaves in the little 
cave. 

ii. 

iz. One day the lion did not come home 
from hunting, and that night Androclus slept 
alone in the cave. The next morning he 
went out to look for his friend. 

13. He had not gone far when he heard a 
noise among the leaves behind him. He 
looked around and saw some soldiers close 
upon him. The soldiers knew him. 

1 “Ah, Androclus!” they said. ‘“ We have 
been looking for you for a long time. Your 
master wants you, and you must go with us.” 

1. What could Androclus do? There were 
ten of the soldiers, and he had no one to 
help him. Where now was his good friend, 
the lion? 

16. The soldiers made him go back to the 
city with them, and his master had him put 
in prison. ‘We shall see if you run away 
from us again,” said his master. Androclus 
felt now that there was no more hope. 


fs 
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IV. 

17. Some time after that, there was a great 

holiday in Rome. There were to be all kinds 

: of games in the afternoon. 
== There were to be foot races 
SS and chariot races; and, at 
fe =. the last, there was to be 

a tia between a man and a 

fierce and hungry lion. 

is. But who was to fight the lion? Some 
man would be taken from prison and placed 
where the lion would come upon him. He 
might fight or not—the hon would be sure 
to eat him up. 

19. The people of Rome liked to see all 
this. They liked to see the poor man’s 
fright. They liked to see the fierce beast 
jump upon him. But there were many 
men in the prison. Which one of them 
should be given to the lion? 

20. ‘There is my slave,” said the master 
of Androclus. ‘He is of no use to me. He 


A Chariot. 


runs ,,away, and will not work. Let him 
fight the lion. He is. strong and brave, and 


: 
4 
: 
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it will be good sport to see the beast eat 


him up.” 
a. “So it will,” said the others. ‘He is 
the very man.’ And so Androclus was 


taken out of prison to be eaten by the lion. 


V. 


gz. Androclus was led out and left alone 
in the open space called the arena. There 
was no way for him to get out. He had only 
his hands to fight with. There was no one 
to help him. 

23. On high seats around the arena, were 
the fine people of Rome, who had come out 
to see the games of the day. At one side 
of the arena there were cages full of wild 
beasts. 

2a. And now the door of one of these cages 
was opened. A lion jumped out. — It looked 
around. It saw Androclus and ran toward 
him. All the people thought that it would 
make quick work of the slave. 

2, But when it came closer to him, it 
stopped. Then it ran to him as if it were 


eee 
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glad to see him. It lay down on the ground 
before him. It licked his hands and his face.. 

26. Androclus took the lion’s paw in his 
hands; then he put his arms around its 


Androclus told them all about it. 


neck. He had found his old friend that had 
lived with him in the little cave. 

27. The people who were looking on did 
not know what to think. They all stood up 
in wonder. They called out to Androclus 
and asked him why it was that he and the 
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lion were friends. Then Androclus told them 
all about it. 

2s. The people were very much _ pleased. 
‘Let them both live!” they all cried. “Let 
them both go free!” And so, while every- 
body shouted and was glad, Androclus led the 
lion out of the arena. He had no master 
now. He was a free man. 

20. For many years after that, he and his 
lion lived together in a house of his own in 
the city of Rome. And everybody said, ‘See, 
how like two brothers they are!” 


BE TRUE! 


Listen, my boy, I’ve a word for you; 

And this is the word: Be true! be true! 
At work or at play, in darkness or light, 
Be true, be true, and stand for the right. 


And you, little girl, ’ve a word for you; 

Tis the very same: Be true! be true! 

For truth is the sun, and falsehood the night. 
Be true, little maid, and stand for the right. 
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SOITy driven middle pony 


briers hooked __ polite bicycle 
ditch easily | unkind surprised 
steep _ family blackberries politeness 


NED AND THE FARMER’S BOY. 
A 

1. Ned had always lived in the city. His 
father was a rich man, and so he had many 
beautiful and costly things. 

2. He had a pony and a bicycle; - 
he had books and fine clothes, and 
. everything that a boy could wish 
. 5. to make him happy. 

. 3. When he saw that he had 

o many things which other boys 

could not have, he began to feel 

‘ proud. He began to think more of being rich . 
than of being good. 

4. And so, before he was a very big boy, 
he learned to be rude and unkind to those 
who were not so well off as himself. He 
grew to be so cross and hard to please tha 
no one could love him. ve 


Ned. 
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5. One summer, when Ned was about eight 
years old, his father bought a fine, large house 
in the country. Then the city house was 


- given up, and the family went out to live in ~ 


their new home. 

6. Ned found it very pleasant to play in 
the fields and woods. But he was as proud 
as ever. He would not make friends with 
the farmers’ boys who lived close by. 

7. One day when he was swinging on the 
gate, he saw one of the boys coming up the 
road. His clothes were poor, his hat was 
torn, his feet were bare; but he had a pleas- 
ant face. In one hand he carried a basket . 
half full of blackberries. 

s. He nodded to Ned, and said, ‘“‘ Good 
morning! ” But Ned cried out, “I don’t 
eeknow you! Goaway. I don’t want io have 


Patching to do with poor boys like you.’ 


9. “ But won’t you let me look over the 
fence at your pretty flowers?” said the boy. 


1 won’t harm them by looking at them.” 


10. ‘No, I don’t want you around here,” 
said Ned. ‘Now, be off with you!” 
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u. The boy laughed and walked away, — 
Ps his basket as he went. 

2. I think I will go out and find some 
ater too,” said Ned to himself. He 
took a little basket and went out through the 
lane to an old field where there were many 
bushes and briers. 

Il. 

13. In a little while he found some fine, 
large berries. They were hanging upon some 
briers just on the other side of a deep ditch. 
He thought that he could jump over the ditch 
very easily. But it was wider than it seemed, 
and when he jumped he came down in the 
middle of it. 

14. The mud in the ditch was soft and 
deep, and the banks were steep and high. 
Ned could not get out. The more he tried, | 
the deeper he sank in the mud. He called 
for help; but he was so far from the house 
that no one could hear him. 

is. He was very much frightened. He 
began to think that he would never get out. — 
The minutes seemed to him like hours. 


. 
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16. But after a while he heard some one_ 
coming through the bushes. He heard steps 
on the bank above him. He looked up. It 
was the boy that he had driven from the gate. 


“T will give 
you all the money . 
I have.” 


your money,” said ! 
the boy. Then he ‘| : 
lay down omfthe bank, —*% Plssse help mo out!" 
and reached over as far as he could. He took 
hold of Ned’s hand and helped him climb out. 
19. Ned was covered with mud, he had lost 
his hat, and his basket was still in the diteh. 
The boy spoke to him kindly. He found his 
hat; and then, with a long stick, he hooked 
the basket up out of the mud. 
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20. ‘Oh, I thank you for helping me,” said 
Ned. ‘And I am very sorry that I was so 
rude to you this morning.” 

a. ‘Never mind,” said the boy. “The 
next time I go to your gate perhaps you will 
not drive me away. Iam not rich, but I am 
stronger than you.” 

‘And you are more polite,” said Ned. 

az. The next day when Ned saw the boy 
going along the road, he called him into the 


yard. He showed him all his pets and play-— 
things. Then he let the boy try his new 


bicycle, and was surprised to find that he 
could ride quite well. 

23. ‘‘ You are very kind to-day,” said the 
boy. ‘You know how to be polite.” 

24, ‘I hope that I do,” said Ned; “and f 
am going to try to be kind and polite to 
everybody.” 

2. ‘It is the best way,” said the boy. 
“My mother says that 


‘“« Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest things in the kindest way.’ ” 
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owner sold honest marry 

_ plow son belongs merchant 

paid brave because daughter 
price iron neither every body 


TWO HONEST MEN. 


1. In a far-away country there once lived 
a poor man who had long wanted to have a 
home that he could call his own. He 
worked very hard, and at last saved ¥ 


enough money to buy a little farm. 
z. One day as he was plowing in 
one of his fields he turned up an . 
iron pot that was full of gold. 
‘““Ah, how rich I would be if this 
gold were only my own!”’ he said. 
3. Nobody saw him when he found the 
gold, and he might have kept it all for him- 
self if-he had wished. ‘“ But no,” he said. 
“Tt is not mine. I may never be rich, but 
I can always be honest.” 
4. He had paid a good price for his farm, 
but he did not think that he had bought the 
ere that was in the ground. 


i) 


Tho Farmer, 
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s. He took up the gold, and carried it to — 
the merchant who had sold him the land. ; 
He said to him, “Here is some gold that — 
was left in the ground I bought of you. I 
turned it up with my plow this morning.”’ 

6. ‘‘Why do you bring it to me?” said the 
merchant. “Because it belongs to you,” 
said the farmer. 

7. “No, it does not. It belongs to you, 

é for I sold you the field and all that was in 
My it. The gold is not mine, and I shall not 
“quo take any of it.” 

y s. But the farmer said, “I paid for 
nothing but the land. The gold is not 
mine, but yours.” 
or 9. For a long time the two men talked, 
the mer. each trying to make the other take the 
chants gold. Both were alike honest, and neither 

would keep what he thought did not belong 

to him. 

10. Their friends came around them and 
said, ‘‘Let the farmer keep half, and the 
merchant half.” But they did net think it 
right to do even this. 
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u. At last the farmer said, “Let us 20 
and tell the king about it. He will know 
what is best.” “Yes,” said the merchant. 
“Let us go and tell him.” 

i 


yi 


i 
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The king heard first the farmer. 


wz. The king heard first the farmer and 
then the merchant. “It is hard to tell 
which of you is the owner of the gold,” he 
said. “But it is easy to see that you are 
both very honest men.” 

13. Then he asked if they had any children. 
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“T have a son,” said the merchant. ‘¢ And 
I have a daughter,” said the farmer. 


- - —- 
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4. “Then,” said the king, ‘I can tell you | 


oe to do with the gold. Jf the merchant’s 
son will marry the farmer’s daughter, it can 
be given to the young people, and they can 
buy themselves a home with it.” 

is. Now nothing could have pleased the 
merchant’s son more than this; and the 
farmer’s daughter was well pleased, too, for 
the young man was good-looking and brave. 


And so the trouble was soon ended, and — 


Gog was made glad. 

‘16. That year there was more corn in the 
farmer’s fields than had ever grown: “there 
before; and the merchant sold so many goods 
that he had all the gold he could use. 


Write the names of five things that the 
farmer raises. 

Write the names of five things that the 
merchant sells. 

Tell three things that the farmer does. 

Tell two things that the merchant does. 
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Hassan trust pay dipped 
Persia chose paid business 
common hired empty bucket 
uncommon ring foolish bucketful 


FILLING A BASKET WITH WATER. 


i. 


1. There was once a king of Persia who 
took delight in doing common things in very 
uncommon ways. 

2. At one time he was in need of a man 
that would always do just what he was told 
to do; and he took a very strange way te 
find him. 

3. He sent out word that he wanted a man 
to work for him in his garden. More than a 
hundred came, and from among them he 
chose the two who seemed to be the brightest 
and quickest. 

4. He showed them a ‘large basket in the 
garden, and told them to fill it with water 
from a well. 

5. After they had begun their work he left 
them, saying, ‘‘When the sun is down I will 
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He showed them a large basket in the garden. 

come and see your work; and if I find that 
you have done it well, I will pay you.” 

6. For a little while the two men carried 
water and poured it into the basket, without 
thinking much about it. 

7. But at last one of them said, «‘ What’s 

& 
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the use of doing this foolish work? We can 
never fill the basket, for the water runs out 
of it as fast as we pour it in.” 

s. ‘That is none of our business,” said the 
other man, whose name was Hassan. ‘The 
king has hired us to carry the water, and 
he must know why he wants it done. And 
then he has told us that if we do our work 
well, we shall be paid for it. What more 
could we want?” 

9. “You may do as you please,” said the 
first man. ‘But I am not going to work at 
anything so foolish, even for pay.” And with 
that, he threw down his bucket and went 
away. 


”? 


Il. 


10. Hassan said not a word, but kept on 
carrying water all day long. At sunset the 
well was almost empty. 

u. As he poured the last bucketful into 
the basket, he saw something in it that was 
very bright. He stooped and picked it up. 
It was a beautiful gold ring that his bucket 

had dipped up at the bottom of the well. 
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122. ““Now I see the use of all this work,” 
he said. ‘If the king had told me to empty — 
the well, I would have poured the water on — 
the ground, and the ring would not have been 
found.” 

13. Just then the king came. As soon as 
he saw ‘the ring, he knew that he had found 
the kind of man he wanted. He told Hassan 
to keep the ring for himself. “You have 
done so well in this one little thing,” he said, 
“that now I know I can trust you with many 
things. You shall be the first of all my ser- 
vants.’’ 


SINGING, 


Of speckled eggs the birdie sings, 
And nests among the trees ; 

The sailor sings of ropes and things, 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; 

The organ, with the organ-man, 
Is singing in the rain. 
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Fanny lonely darted kitchen 
brood puppies barnyard cuddled 
crept comfort chirping unhappy 
proud cushion distress weather 


FANNY AND THE CHICKENS. 


Le 


1, An old hen had made a nest among the 
straw ina barn. Six eggs were in the nest, 
and the hen sat upon them every day 
for three weeks. : ea 

z. At the end of that time, the eggs 
were hatched, and six little chickens 
came into the world. The mother hen 
was very proud of her children, and 
when they were one day old she led them out 
for a walk in the sunny barnyard. 

3. The farmer’s wife saw them and said, 
“Tt is as fine a brood of chickens as ever 
came from a nest.”’ But the next morning 
there was trouble in the barnyard. The little 
chickens were running about and chirping 
in great distress; for their mother was gone, 


and could not be found. 
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4. It may be that a sly fox had carried her 
off in the night. At any rate, she was. never 
seen again. 

5. As the morning was cold and wet, the 
farmer’s wife put the little chickens in a 
basket and carried them to the house. She 
set the basket down in a warm corner of the 
kitchen, and then went about her work. 


II. 


6. Now, there was in the house a little dog 
whose name was Fanny. She was very lonely 
and sad that day, because her 
three puppies had been taken 
away from her, and she would 
never see them again. 

7. When she saw the little 


chickens in the basket, and 

Eeaay heard their chirping, she crept 
in among them, and tried to comfort them. 

s. The chickens were glad because she was _ 
kind to them. They cuddled down close 
by the side of the dog, and were soon as 
happy. as if they had found their own mother. 
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9, From that time, Fanny looked after the 
‘chickens with as much care as though they 
were her own little puppies. She was always 
very gentle with them; and they would fol- 
low her about the house, and run to her when 
they were frightened, or felt afraid. 

10. She would lie down, and let them climb 
over her back or go to sleep between her 
paws. Sometimes she would jump up into 
the big chair that was by the kitchen fire, 
and try to get the chickens to follow her. 

u. Then she would jump out and take 
them gently, one by one, in her mouth, and 
put them up on the soft cushion. 


qi. 


12. Soon the chickens were too large to be 
kept in the house. One day, when Fanny 
was out with the farmer, they were carried 
to the barnyard, and left there with the other 
chickens. 

is. The little dog was in great distress 
when she came back and found them gone. — 
She went about the house, barking and cry- 
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ing, and looking into every corner. Then, as 
if she had just thought of something, she 
darted out, and ran toward the barn. 

14. In a little while, she came proudly up 


eS oe ee 


She came proudly up the walk. 


the walk, with the six chickens following 
behind her. She led them into the kitchen, 
and the farmer’s kind wife let them stay 
there as before. 

is. After that, Fanny took them out every 
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morning, for a walk; and when the weather 
was fine, they staid out of doors most of the 
~time. As they grew up, it was a funny sight 
to see the little dog going about with six fine, 
large hens around her. 

16. At last the chickens gave the farmer’s 
wife so much trouble that she could not have 
them about the house any longer. One day, 
whiie Fanny was away, they were caught, 
and sent to the market to be sold. 

17. Fanny was very unhappy for a long 
time, and every morning she went to the 
barnyard to look for her lost children. 


ONLY ONE MOTHER. 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky ; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together ; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by ; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather ; 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn — 
But only one mother the wide world over. 


a 
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Hilda bonnet stroked mischief 


Juliet screamet! answer bouquet 
lady orchard scratch favorite 
front indeed parasol frightened 


HILDA AND MISS JULIET. 


ae 


1. Hilda was a very little girl, and she had 
always lived in the country. Miss Juliet was 

a young lady from the city. She 
_x had come to Spring Farm to. stay 
an i aa the hot days of summer. 

. One morning Hilda was play- 
. ie in the yard. The sun was 
AM gues. shining, the birds were singing, the 
age ; 2” bees were humming. ‘‘ How nice 
it would be to take a long walk 
this pleasant morning!” she said to herself. 

3. She opened the gate and looked down 
the long, grassy road which led to the 
meadow. ‘Where are you going, Hilda?” 
she heard some one ask. She looked back 
and saw Miss Juliet standing in the door. ‘ 

4. ‘Tam only thinking how nice it would eo 
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be to take a walk,” said Hilda. “But then 
there is no one to go with me.” “T will 
«go with you,” said Miss Juliet. 
6. “ Will you, indeed, Migs Juliet?” said 
the child; “and shall I ask” ther if I 
may go?” “Yes, indeed I wi “20, was 
the answer; “and while you are asking your 
mother, I will put on my hat.” 


II. 


6. Very soon the little girl was at the door, 
with her sunbonnet on her head. But she 
had to wait some time before Miss Juliet 
came down with her hat and her parasol. 
7. “HereIam!” said Hilda. “Mother #\if 
says that I may go if you will take good 
care of me.” “Oh yes, I will take ff 
good care of you,” said Miss Juliet; “and | 
now where shall we go?” ar 

s. ‘*Oh, down to the meadow to gather Mis Jit 
flowers, and then over to the old orchard on 
the hill. There are ripe apples in the 
orchard,” said Hilda. 
ge 9. And so, through the gate and down: the 
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road they went. The little girl led the way, 
talking very fast about everything that she — 
saw. But Miss Juliet did not say much. She” 
was thinking of herself and her pretty dress, 
quite as much as of the birds and flowers. 


Ill. 


10. In a little while, they came to a place 
where there were bushes and briers on each 
side of the road. The wind was stirring the 
leaves, and there was a low humming sound 
among the branches. Miss Juliet wondered 
if there were wild animals under the bushes. 

uu. She said to Hilda, ‘‘ Are you snre there 
is nothing here that will hurt us?” ‘* Noth- 

—_— ing but the briers,” said 
»» Hilda. ‘“ They’ll scratch you 
_ if you get against them; and 
@%. 8o you must be careful.” 
a pe 1z. The humming sound in 
“What if ono should mest us here?” the trees grew louder. a | 
have heard of bears and other fierce animals 
in the country,” said Miss Juliet. “What 
if one should meet us here?” 


Lf 
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13. Hilda laughed. ‘There are no bears at 
Spring Farm,” she said. ‘My papa says 
‘there are no fierce animals in this country — 
and he knows.” 

14. “ But what is that noise I hear? Don’t 
you think we had better turn back ?” “Oh, 
that is nothing but the bees talking to the 
blossoms. They won’t hurt anybody.” 

15. Miss Juliet said no more. But she was 
glad when they came to the gate that opened 
into the meadow. Some haymakers were at 
work close by; and so there could be no 
danger now. 

Loe 

16. ‘Oh dear!” said Miss Juliet. ‘The 
sun is so warm that I think I will sit under 
this tree and rest a little while.” But 
Hilda did not want to.rest. She ran here and 
there about the meadow, looking for flowers. 
Soon she came back with her hands full. 

iz. ‘* What have you found, dear?” asked 
Miss Juliet. “Oh, every kind of flower! 
Red ones, white ones, blue ones! Did you 

ever see so many?” cried the little girl; and 
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then she danced around the tree and laid 
them in Miss Juliet’s lap. 


is. ‘‘ How very pretty!’ said the young lady. 


“But there is no yellow flower among them. 
I wonder if there are any buttercups in this 
meadow.” “T think not, Miss Juliet. 
But I know where there is a very large 
one. Would you lke to see it?” 

19. “Certainly, my dear. Where is it?” 
‘‘QOver there in the orchard. If we walk to 
the top of the hill, I think we can see it.”’ 

20. ‘Let us go, then. We will put it with 
these blossoms, and make a pretty bouquet 
for your mother.”’ Hilda said nothing; but 
there was a funny look in her face as she 
held Miss Juliet’s hand and walked with her 
across the meadow. 

Vv. 


21. There was a low fence around the 
orchard, but it was not hard to climb. Soon 
the young lady and the little girl were walk- 


ing between the rows of apple trees near the 
top of the hill. 


zz. ‘I know you will like to see my big 
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buttercup!” said Hilda. “Tt is my favor- 
ite flower,” said Miss Juliet. | Hilda laughed, 

and her eyes were dancing with mischief. 
23. At the top of the hill they came to the 


Miss Juliet hurried her along. 


last of the apple trees. On the other. side 
there was a grassy field with no fence between 
it and the orchard. ‘There she is!” cried: 
Hilda; and then she began to call, “ Butter- 
cup! Buttercup!” 

2a. Just in front of them, Miss Juliet saw 
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a yellow cow! The cow’s head was raised ; 
she was coming toward them. The young 
Jady was much frightened. 

25. “Oh, Hilda! Hilda!” she cried; and 
then, holding fast to the child’s hand, she 
turned and began to walk back very fast. 
Hilda did not want to go. She tried to 
speak, but Miss Juliet hurried her along. 

26. They could hear the cow coming behind 
them. They could hear her quick steps in 
the grass. Miss Juliet caught the child up 
in her arms and ran. It was not far to the 
fence, and soon they were safe over it. 

ev. “Oh, Miss Juliet, what are you running 
from?’ said Hilda, as the young lady put her 
down. But Miss Juliet only said, “I can 
not carry you farther, dear. Sit very still, be- 
hind these bushes, and I will run and bring 
help.”” Then she hurried away toward the 
place where the haymakers were at work. 

2s. ‘‘Help! help!” she cried. The hay- 
makers left their work and ran toward her. 
Miss Juliet could only say, “Hilda! the 
animal! the animal!” . 


i 
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the other; the child was stroking the 
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22. They looked toward the orchard. The 
cow was on one side of the fence, and Hilda on 


gentle creature’s face with her hands. 
30. The haymakers said, “There _ 


is no need of any help here.” \/.% 
H) y 


Then they laughed and went “# i) viie 
Fi j dy 


back to their work. 


si. “Oh, Miss Juliet,” said Hilda, ™“""” 


as the young lady came toward her; ‘don’t 
you think she is a nice Buttercup? How 
would you like to have a pet cow that you 
could call your own?” 


THE RAIN.AND THE SUN. 


Down falls the pleasant rain, 
To water thirsty flowers ; 

Then shines the sun again 
To cheer this earth of ours. 


If it should always rain, 
The flowers would be drowned ; 
If the sun should always shine, 
No flowers would be found. 
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flit signs dumb stormy blades 


chirp steer cattle drifted changing 


THE SEASONS 


1. What does it mean when the bluebird 
comes 

And builds its nest, singing sweet and 
clear? 


When vioiets peep through the blades of 


grass ? — 
These are the signs that spring is here. 


z. What does it mean when the berries are 


ripe? . | 
When butterflies flit and honeybees 
hum? 
When cattle stand under the shady 
trees ? — 


oe These are the signs that summer has 


ae, 


” 


come. 


3. What does it mean when the crickets 
chirp, 


And away to the south the robins steer? _ 


Sh een 
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When apples are falling and leaves grow | 
brown ? — 
These are the signs that autumn is here. 


4. What does it mean when the days are 
short? 

When leaves are gone and brooks are 
dumb? 

When fields are white with drifted snow? — 

~ These are the signs that winter has 
come. 


5. The old stars set and the new ones rise, 
The skies that were stormy grow bright 
and clear; 
And so the beautiful, wonderful signs 
Go round and round through the chang- 
ing year. 


There are four seasons in the year. 

I write the names of the seasons. 
comes, the apples.... 
comes, the brooks....... 
comes, the violets ..... 
comes, the butterflies .... 
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fold noisy knees sewing — 
flock softly neighed bleating — 
flight pillow lowed folded 


GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING. 


1. A fair little girl sat under a tree, ) 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see. 


2, Then she smoothed her work and folded 
it right, 

And said, ‘Dear work, good night, good 
night!” 


3. A flock of black crows flew over her head, 
Crying, ‘‘Caw! caw!” on their way to bed. 
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. She said, as she watched their “thy flight, 


“Little black things, good night, good 
‘night |” : 


. The horses neighed, and the cattle lowed, 


And the lambs were bleating far down the 
road. 2 


. All seemed to say with quiet delight, 


‘Good little girl, good night, good night!” 


She did not say to the sun, “Good night,” 


: Though she saw him there like a ball of 


3 
7 


ms. 
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light ; 
For she knew he had God’s time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 


. That night little Lucy tied up her hair, 


And said, on her knees, her evening 
prayer ; 

And, while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She heard nothing more till again it was 
day. 

Then all things said to the beautiful sun, 

‘Good morning, good morning! Our work 
has begun!”’ 
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Washington anchor order tears 
England sailor midst honors 
English tobacco blessing ~— cheeks 
Englishmen raised remember ruled 
Virginia promised plantation fourteen 


A STORY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


I. 


1. When George Washington was a boy, all 
this country was ruled by the king of England. 

>». Most of the people had come from Eng- 
land or were the children of English- 
men. 

z. The king thought that it was a 
wise thing to make the people send to 
his own country for the most of their 

clothes and tools. He would not let them 
have great shops or mills in which to make 
things for themselves. 
3.'He thought that in this way he would 
bring much trade into England, and the Hng- 
lish merchants would grow very rich. 
4. There were but few towns in all the 
land. Most of these were near the seashore — 
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George Washington. 
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and quite small. Nearly all the people lived 
on farms or on great plantations, —sometimes 
near the bank of a river, and sometimes in 
the midst of the thick woods. 

5. It was on one of these plantations, in 
that part of our country called Virginia, that 
George Washington lived when he was a boy. 

6 On one side of this plantation there 
was a river that was broad and deep. Every 
summer a ship came sailing up the stream, 
and anchored a little way from the shore. 


II. 


7. This ship had come from far-away Eng- 
land, and it brought many beautiful things. 

s. It brought fine dresses and bonnets for 
George’s mother and sisters; it brought hats 
and coats for himself; and sometimes it 
brought horses and wagons and plows to be 
used on the plantation. 

9. When everything for the plantation had 
been brought to the shore, the ship would sail 
away. It would sail up the river, to stop at 
_ other places where goods had been ordered. 
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10. In a few weeks, it would come back and 
anchor again in the same spot. This time it 
would have nothing to leave. It came to take 
on the tobacco that had been raised on the 
plantation. The tobacco was to be carried to 
England to pay for the goods that had been 
bought. 

uu. George Washington had seen this ship 
come and go every summer since he 
could remember. He thought what a fine 
thing it must be to sail across the wide 
sea to the strange lands and wonderful cities 
that lie on the other side! 

12. When he was about fourteen years old, 
he began to think that a sailor’s life would 
be much pleasanter than that of a farmer on 
a lonely Virginia plantation. | 

13. His brothers also thought it might be 
best for him to go to sea; for George would 
not be a common sailor very long. He would 
soon be the captain of a ship. : 

14. So everything was made ready, and the 
captain of one of the king’s ships said that 
he would take George with him. pie 
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_ 1s. The day came that was set for him to 
sail. All of George’s friends were there to 


“Good-bye, mother!’ he said, 


tell him good-bye and see him start. The 
ship was waiting in the river. 
is. The boat had come to take him on 
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board. George felt very proud to think that 
he was going to be one of the king’s sailors. 

iv. The little box that held his clothes had — 
been carried down to the shore. The men 
were about to lift it into the boat. 

is. George stood at the door. His heart was 
sad at the thought of leaving home. ‘“‘ Good- 
bye, mother!” he said. He saw the tears in 
her eyes; he saw them running down her 
cheeks; he knew she did not want him to go. 

19. He could not bear to see her distress. 
What if she should never be happy again? 
What if this should break her heart? 

20. He turned to the black boy that was 
waiting. ‘Run down to the landing, Bobby,” 
he said, ‘‘and tell them not to put the box 
on board. Tell them that I am not going to 
sail in the ship.” 

zi. Then he said, ‘‘ Mother, I will stay with 
you and try to make you happy.” 

22. ‘George,’ said his mother, “there is a 
blessing promised to the child that honors his 
father and mother; [ am sure this blessing 
will be yours.” 
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bat late gently animal 
bell furry tower inkstand 
‘dull broken outside downward 
BOBBY. 
I. 


1. Of all the queer pets that I have ever 
had, Bobby was the queerest. Shall I tell 
you how he came to me? 

2 One sunny after- 
noon, school was out 
early. I had gone to my 
room, when one of my 
schoolfellows came run- 
ning to call me. 

3s. He wanted me to go into the garden 
and see a strange little animal that was there. 
I went with him. There, on the ground, was 
a young bat. It had fallen from its nest in 
the high bell tower, and was much hurt. 

4. I picked the little creature up gently. 
How tiny he was—only a baby bat. He 
was very much afraid; and I saw that one 
of his wings was torn and broken. 
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5s. He looked at me with his bright black © 
eyes, but he did not try to bite. He fluttered 
a little, and then lay down in my hand, and 
was very still. 

«. “Let us put him back in his nest,” I 
' said to the boys. ‘His wise little mother 
knows, much better than we, how to take 
care of him.” 

7. We climbed into the old bell tower. 
There were a great many spiders’ nests there, 
and sparrows’ nests, too. But we could not 
find anything that looked like a bat’s nest. 

s. Then we thought we would wait till 
evening, when the bats would come out. 
And they did come out. As soon as it was 
dark, they were flying all around the old 
bell tower. 

9, We saw bats come out of ten places 
under the roof. But in which of these places 
did our little bat belong? It would never 
do to put him in a nest of strange bats. 
Who could tell what they might do to him? 

10. At last we made up our minds to keep 
him; and he was given to me to care for. 
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We saw bats come out, 


II. 


u. I named the little fellow Bobby. I 
made him a soft bed of moss in an old ink- 
stand that had lost its top. ° 

12. For a long time, I put the inkstand 
outside of my window at night. I thought 
that perhaps Bobby’s mother would hear his 
cries, and bring him some food. 

13. It may be that she did so. For Bobby 
always looked very bright in the morning. 
He soon began to grow strong. In a little 
while, his broken wing was quite well. 
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14. He was always dull and sleepy in the 
daytime. But at night he was very full of life. 

15. He learned to know when I spoke to- 
him. When he was on the table, if I called — 
“Bobby! Bobby!” he would come fluttering 
across to me. He could not walk very well, 
with his two short legs and his two long 
wings. 

ie. He was a funny fellow to look at, with 
his furry little body, his big ears, his wide 
mouth, and his bright black eyes. 


III. 


17. One evening, when I went to my room, 
no Bobby was there. The window was open, 
and the nest in the inkstand was empty. 

is. But soon Bobby came flying 
into the room. He did not get into 
his bed, but hung himself up by his 
@ bands and wings under the edge of 
| the table. 

Bevby under the Zab. 19. He had ‘taken this first fight 
out to see the world, and to find food for him- 
self. After that, he went out every evening; 
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and when he came back he always hung him- 
self, head downward, under the table, until I 
‘came in. 

20. He was a happy little fellow. He 
_ would often play on the table before me, and 
then come and lie down in my hand. 

2. But he made friends with no one else. 
If any one tried to pick him up, he made 
good use of his sharp teeth. 

22. When the holidays came, I found that 
I could not take Bobby home with me. So I 
put his nest outside of the window, and left 
him. I thought that while I was away he 
might fly about at night, as he wished, and 
sleep in the old inkstand through the day. 

23. But when I came back to school, the 
nest was empty. The inkstand was full of 
rain water, and it was not a pleasant place 
for even a bat to live in. 

2a. I sat at my window until late at night, 
calling, ‘Bobby, Bobby!” But Bobby never 
came back. Perhaps he had grown wild, — 
and had gone to live with the other bats in 
the old bell tower. 
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size jacket wicked forgive 
wisp floss rarely pecked 
Spry cheer haste eagle 
wove track threads tremble 


> 


“SONGS OF BIRDS. 


I.— THE BIRD AND THE SQUIRREL. 


1. I built me a nest in the old oak tree, 
As pretty a nest as ever could be. 
I wove it with threads to the oak-tree 
bough, 
And three little birdies are sleeping there 
now. : 
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2 One day, as I sang my “Cheer-up, chee, 


4 chee,” 
A spry little squirrel sprang up in the 
: tree. 
4 I thought he was coming right up on the 
bough ; 
It makes my heart tremble to think of it 
now. 


3. I flew like an eagle right down through 

the air; 

And soon he was running, he did not 
know where. 

I pecked him and pecked him, and flew 
in his track ; 

He will be in no haste, I think, to come 
back. 


Il. — THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


1. How do the robins build their nests? 
Robin Redbreast told me. 
First, a wisp of yellow hay 
In a pretty round they lay ; 
Then some threads of flax or floss, 
Feathers, too, and bits of moss, 
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Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 
This way, that way, and across: 
That’s what Robin told me. 


_ Where do the robins hide their nests? ” 
Robin Redbreast told me. 
Up among the leaves so deep, 
Where the sunbeams rarely creep. 
Long before the winds are cold, 
Long before the leaves are gold, 
Bright-eyed stars will peep and see 
Baby robins — one, two, three: 
‘That’s what Robin told me. 


Ill. — THE LOST BIRDLINGS. 


. Oh, where is the boy, in his jacket of 
gray, 
Who climbed up a tree in the garden, 
to-day, 
And carried my three little birdies away ? 
They hardly were dressed 
When he took from the nest 
My three little robins, my dearest and 
best. 


Lt 
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_ 2 O butterfly! stop for a moment, I pray 

Have you seen a boy in 
a jacket of — 
eray, er 

Who carried my 
three little 
birdiesaway? ¢ 

He had such pretty 
eyes, 

And was so small in 
size, 

That he can not be wicked — but he can 
not be wise. 


3. O boy, little boy, in your jacket of gray! 
- If you will bring back my three robins 
to-day, 
Vl try to forget that you took them away. 
Pll sing all day long 
My merriest song, 
And I will forgive you this very great 
wrong. 
The world is so full of a number of things, 
Tam sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
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HOW A BUTTERFLY GROWS. 
1 

1. If you live in the country, you can see 
butterflies every sunny day in summer. They 
==, ‘ly about among the flowers. They 
=] 7 play i in the meadows and the fields. 
2. HKven in Jarge towns butter- 
Ui flies are sometimes seen flying 
o eaeety: here and there, and trying to find 
their way back to the country. Now these 

butterflies were not always butterflies. 

3. Once they were tiny eggs, perhaps 
ey perhaps square. Some of these eggs 
were of one color, some of another. The 
warm air and the pleasant rain after a while 
called them to life. 


- 


Ik. 


4. Out of eaeh of the tiny egos there comes, 
not a butterfly, but a little grub. The grub © 
begins at once to eat the leaves that he finds 
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nearest to him. Sometimes he eats the shell 
of the egg out of which he has just come. 
5. Day after day the erub keeps on eating. 
He is all the time hungry, and he does noth- 
ing but eat, eat, eat. He grows 
larger as he eats; but by and by <& 


he is so full that he can eat no = 


more. Se 5 Laie 
6. What does he do then? A Grub. 


He lies quite still for a time. If you were to 
see him, you would think him sick. His 
colors grow pale. 

7. Then, in a few hours, his skin bursts 
along his back. He has no more use for this 
old skin, and he crawls out of it. He has 
now a new coat, and is brighter than ever. 
He begins to eat again, and he eats faster 
than before. Before he can be a full-grown 
erub he sometimes has four or five new coats. 


— - 
TET. 


s. Now, let us see what kind of creature 
this grub is. He has twelve eyes, but you” 
might look a long time before you would find 
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them. They are quite close to his mouth, six 
on each cheek. 

9 Do you think that twelve eyes are‘ 
enough for so little a creature? Only wait 
till he has become a butterfly, and then he 
will have more than thirty thousand eyes. 

10. Now, look at his mouth. He has two 
strong jaws; and they need to be strong, for 
he is eating nearly all the time. They do not 
move up and down, but from side to side. 

u. Now, look at his nose. Ah, no! He 
has no nose. How, then, does he breathe? 

1z. Along each of his sides there is a row 
of round holes. These open into little tubes 
that run to all parts of his body. He 
breathes through these tubes. | 

13. Where are his ears ? We do not know. 
He can hear, but we cannot find that he has 
any ears. 

14. Look at his body. It is made up of 
thirteen rings. Did you know that the body 
of every insect has just thirteen rings ? 

15. Insects have six legs. But how many 
legs has this grub? He seems to have a 
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great number. But they are not all alike. 
The first six are the true legs; all the others 
~ are only small pads with tiny hooks around 
their edges. 

IV. 

16. At last the grub finds that he can not 
grow any bigger, and he does not want to eat 
any more. What does he do then? 

iz. He hangs himself to a stem, or = 
a leaf, or a wall. Sometimes he 
makes a thread of silk and winds 
it round and round his body. He ©" "*"™ 
becomes smaller, and of a dull brown color. 

You would think that there is no life in him. 

is. But after a while, his skin splits again, 
and a funny looking creature works its way 
out of it. This creature does not look at 
all like the grub. It can not move. [t does 
not seem to have any eyes or mouth or legs. 

It does not eat. Jt does not do anything but 
stay in the same place. 

12. It may stay there for only a few days. 

It may stay for months. Then the skin splits 
open again — and the butterfly creeps out. 
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20. He does not look much like a butterfly 


at first. You can hardly see his wings, they 


are so close to his body. Will he ever fly? 


21. He crawls upon a leaf. He moves his 


wings a little. He shakes them out. They 
open. They grow stronger and stronger. 

22. In a little while he can use them quite 
well. To-morrow he will be flying among the 
flowers, and playing in the fields and meadows. 


July , crowd tyrant ringer 

third ruler unjust declaration 
fourth asked taxes independence 
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deed bonfires speaking Philadelphia 


A DAY TO BE REMEMBERED. 
qT. 
1. It was the fourth day of July, in the 
city of Philadelphia. Many people were 


standing on the corners, and all were talking 
about the same thing. 


2. There was a great crowd in front of the 


% 
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State House. Some of the men stood on the 
steps and listened. Some were trying to look 
in at the door. 
3. ‘“ What’s the news?” asked a man who 
had just come into the town. 


The State House, now called Independence Hall, 


4. Those who were nearest the door looked 
at him, but said nothing. 

5. “Who is speaking now?” asked another. 
‘ John Adams,” was the answer. 

6. “ Adams knows what is right. But do 
you think they will agree to do it?” 
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7. “They must! They must!” cried the 
men around him, all speaking at once. 
“But will they dare?” F 

s. And so these people stood there in the © 
hot sunshine, and waited and listened. 


Il. 


9. In the hall of the State House, the wisest 
men in all the land were sitting. Why did 
they sit there, and what were they talking 
about, on that hot July day? Why did the 
people in the street care so much to know 
what they were doing? | 

10. They were talking about the nine of 
England, and the unjust laws he had made 
for this eountry. 

u. ‘‘ He has cut off our trade with all parts 
of the world,” said one. 

1z. ‘‘He has made us pay taxes, and has 
used all the money in his own country,” said 
another. 

is. “ He has sent his soldiers among us, to 
burn our towns and kill our people,” said a 
third. 
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14. “He is a tyrant!” said a fourth. “He 
is not fit to be the ruler of a free people!” 


II. 


1. In the high tower above the hall, 
the bell ringer stands. He reads the words 
that are on the bell. They are hard words, 
but he knows what they mean. ‘Tell the 
glad news of freedom to all the world!” 
That is what they mean. 

is. Below him, by the door, is his little 
grandson. As soon as the great deed is done, 
the boy is to let him know. As soon 
as the men who sit there shall say that 
the country must be free, the bell shall 
tell it to the world. 

iz. At last the time comes for fhe 
eect say “Yes,” or. “No.” The “ay hn et mk 
people are very still now; everybody is aie 
listening. Then they hear the words, ‘Shall 
be free and independent;” and some one 
says, “It is done!” 
is. The boy calls to the old man in the 


22 


tower: ‘Ring, Grandfather! Ring! Ring! 
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The bellman puts his hand to the bell, and 
sends the good news ringing through the air. 
i. The people shout for joy. The men. 
throw their hats into the air. The boys build — 
bonfires. ‘The women laugh and cry. 

20. Then the news is sent into all parts 
of the land. ‘The declaration of independ- 
ence has been made,” says every one. 

21. A hundred years and many more have 
passed since that time. But every summer, 
when the Fourth of July comes round, the 
deed that was done that day is remembered. 

22. The bells are rung, the guns are fired, 
and both old and young are glad because 
this land of ours is free. 
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THE BEAKS OF BIRDS. 


1. A bird has no teeth. Its mouth has 
not soft lips like ours; but it is hard, like 
horn, or the nails of our fingers. 
It is not called a mouth, but a 
beak or bill. 

z. Some birds, such as eagles 
and hawks, eat smaller birds or 
animals. These have sharp claws, 
and beaks that are bent like a hook. With 
their claws they catch their prey; with their 
beaks they tear it to pieces. 

3. Sparrows and many 
other birds live on small and 
hard seeds. Their beaks are 
"straight. When they are 


Head of an Eagle, 


Head of a Sparrow. young, they are fed on small 
insects and worms, and then their beaks are 
soft. When they are full grown, their beaks 
become hard. 


SCH. READ, 11.—10 
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4, Some birds feed on nuts and different 
kinds of grain. Their beaks are very strong. 
The upper beak bends down and comes 
to a point, so that the bird can pick 
out seeds or nuts from the shells. 

5. The lower beak is short, and 
sharp at each side. You will 
Head of a Parrot. see this kind of beak in the parrot. 

6. Some birds feed on worms or grubs that 
live in soft, wet ground. The beaks of such 
birds are very long and thin. 

7. When they feed, they push their long 
beaks into the wet oe and feel 
for the worms that = 
live there. The snipe has this iad 
of beak. 

s. Some birds suck their food out 7**%* 8"? 

of the mud, and so their beaks 
are flat and not very hard. 
Ducks and cranes have beaks 
of this kind. 

ie 9. There is a sort of comb on 
Head of a Duck, each side of their mouths through 
which they can strain the water from their food. 
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KIND-HEARTED PEASIE. 


z. 


1. Here is a story which people who live 
in far-off India like to tell to their children. 

z. A very long time ago there were two 
sisters who lived in the country with their 
mother. The elder was called Beansie, and 
she -was idle and cross and unkind. The 
younger was called Peasie, and she was gentle 
and beautiful and always busy. 

3. Now one day the mother of these two 
girls said to them, “I wish one of you would 
go and see how your poor grandfather is get- 
ting on. We have not heard from him for 
many months. It is now harvest time, and 
he has no one to help him in the house.” 

4 “I don’t want to go,” said Beansie. 
“Peasie may go; but I wouldn’t walk twenty 
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miles in the hot sun to please anybody.” So 
kind Peasie set off alone to walk to the town 
where her grandfather lived. 
5. As she was going along the lonely road, 
eG a plum tree called to her and said, 
ue, “Oh, Peasie! stop a minute and 
© straighten my branches. The wind 
has blown them about so much 
* | that they are all growing crooked.” 
s. ‘So they are, as any one 
jl, can see!” said Peasie. Then she 
~ get to work, and in a little while 
the tree looked as straight and as 
neat as a new pin. 
7. A little farther on she saw 
ili & fire smoking by the side of the 
road; and the fire said, “Sweet 
Peasie, come and help me, for I 
am covered with ashes and can 
hardly get enough air to live.” 
s. ‘I do believe it is so,” said Peasie. 
Then she cleared away the ashes, and put 
some dry,sticks on the coals, and fanned the — 
little flame with her hood. 


Peasie and the Fire. 
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9. ‘Oh, that is so much better!” said the 
fire, as it sprang up into a bright blaze, and 
laughed in the morning breeze. 

10. Peasie walked on; but she had not gone 
far when she saw a fig tree standing alone at 
the foot of a hill. ‘Oh, kind Peasie!” said 
the tree, ‘come and tie up this broken 
branch for me, or it will die, and I shall 
lose it!” 

u. “ Poor thing! poor thing!” said kind- 
hearted Peasie; and she tore a strip from her 
veil, and bound up the broken branch. 


II. 


zz. After a while she came to a little brook 
that ran in and out among the trees and 
through a grassy meadow. The brook cried 
out, “Oh, pretty Peasie! Won’t you clear 
away some of the sand and dead leaves that 
are choking me? ‘They are in my way so 
that I cannot run.” 

13. “Indeed, dear brook, I am sorry for 
you!” said Peasie. Then withggher little _ 


brown hands she cleared out the leaves; and 
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with a stick she dug a place through the sand 
so that the water could flow swiftly along 
toward the great river. 

14. It was late in the evening when she 
came to her grandfather’s house; and he was 
very glad to see her, because he knew how 
kind and good she was. 

15. All through the wheat harvest she staid 
with him and kept his house neat and clean, 
and helped him in every way she could. 
‘No one could be unhappy with you in the 
house,” he said. But at last Peasie said, 
“T must go home now, and help my mother.” 


1 @ 


16. Her grandfather was very sorry to let her 
go. But when he saw that she was ready to 
start, he said that she must take his blessing . 
with her. So he gave her a spinning wheel 
and a buffalo and a feather bed and some pots, 
and all sorts of things that she might need 
when she should have a house of her own. 

17. Peasie put the bed and the spinning 
wheel and everything else on the buffalo’s. 


& 
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back. “Good-bye, dear grandfather!’ she 
said; and then she started, with the buffalo 
walking by her side. 

is. Now, when she came to the little brook, 
she saw a web of fine cloth floating upon the 
water. “Take it, pretty Peasie; take it!” 


She saw a web of fine cloth. 


sang the brook. ‘I have brought it all the 
way from the busy city just for you.” 

19. So Peasie gathered up the cloth and 
laid it on the buffalo. ‘Thank you, little 
brook!” she said, as she went on her way. 

-20. By and by she came to the fig tree, and 
what did she see on the branch that she had 
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tied up? She saw a string of pearls, more 
beautiful than any queen had ever owned. 
And the fig tree said, ‘“‘Take it, take it, 
kind Peasie! I have kept it long for you, 
because you were so kind to me when I was 
in trouble.” 

21. Peasie took the string of pearls and put 
it round her pretty neck. ‘Thank you, good 
tree! ”’ she said, as she went on her way. 


Iv. 


22. Farther on, she came to the fire. It 
was dancing and blazing, and singing, ‘‘ Here 
comes the kind-hearted child! Here comes 
the gentle daughter! ”’ 

23. Then Peasie saw that on the coals there 
was a griddle, and on the griddle there was 
a nice, hot cake. “Take it, sweet Peasie; 
take it!” cried the fire. ‘I have baked it 
for you, because you were so good to me when 
I needed your help.” 

24. So pretty Peasie took the nice, hot cake. 
“Thank you, kind fire!” she said. Then 
she broke the cake in three pieces, and ate 
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one of them; but the other two she put away 
for her mother and her sister at home. 

25. Now, when she reached the plum tree, 
she saw that it was full of ripe, yellow fruit. 
“Take some, Peasie; take some!” said the 
tree. ‘All these plums are for you, because 
you are always ready to do a kind deed.” 

ze. So, happy Peasie gathered as many 
plums as her veil would hold. She ate a 
few of them, and put the rest in a basket 
for her mother and sister at home. 


27. When Peasie reached home, her mother 
welcomed her gladly, but her sister Beansie 
was very cross and unkind. ‘You had no 
right to leave me here to do all the work, 
while you were having a good time and get- 
ting all those nice things,” said Beansie. 

gs. Then sweet Peasie told her of all that 
had happened to her, and said, ‘Now, 
you may go and see grandfather, if you like 5 
and I will do all the work while you Aare 
gone. Iam sure that you will have a pleas- 
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ant time; and who knows but that you will 
* bring home even more than I have brought?” 
29. SO, the very next morning, Beansie set 
< . off to see her orandfather. But she 
Ar did not think of the help she might 
give him; she thought only of the 
fine things she would bring home..: 
30. When she came to the plum 
tree, it cried out, ‘Oh, Beansie! 
Won’t you stop a minute, and 
straighten my branches a little?” 
31. ‘Not I!” said Beansie. ‘I 
could walk three miles in the time 
that I would be putting your ugly 
branches to rights.” 


VI. 


: 32. When she came to the fire, it 
Beansie and the Fire. said, ‘‘Oh, sweet Beansie, come and 
help me, for I am choked with ashes, and 
can hardly get any air to breathe.” 

33. ‘Why should I care?” said Beansie. 
“It serves you right for having ashes.” 

34. ‘hen she went on, and came, in a little 
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while, to the fig tree. And the fig tree said, 
“Oh, kind Beansie, won’t you bind up this 


. broken branch for me?” 


35. But Beansie only laughed, and said, 
“Your broken branch doesn’t do me any 
harm! Ask somebody else.” 

36. Farther on, she came to the brook, and 
it asked her to clear away the sand and the 
dead leaves that were choking it. ‘“Who do 
you think Iam?” she said. ‘Do you think 
Iam going to stop walking, just to help you 
run? Qh, no!” 

37. At last she came to her grandfather’s 
house. As she opened the gate, she said to 
herself, ‘“T shall not let him rest till he 
has given me two buffaloes, and as many 
things as they can both carry.” 

3s. Just then, her uncle and his wife, who 
had come that very day, ran out to meet 
her. They began to beat her with sticks and 
stones. 7 

39. ‘Go back with you!” they cried. ‘“ We 
know all about your little plan. First, your 
sister Peasie comes, and father gives her a 
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buffalo, and a great many other things. And 
now you come to see what you can get from him. 
But we are his nearest relatives, and we’ll see 
that you don’t rob us. So, out with you!” 

40. Poor Beansie was hot, tired, and hungry; 
but they drove her away, and would not even 
let her sit down to rest. “‘ Never mind!” 
she said, as she walked sadly toward home. 
“T shall get the web of cloth.” 


VII. 


41. Surely enough, when Beansie came to 
the brook, there was the cloth floating on the 
water. She ran, and waded in to get it; but 
the water was so deep that she was almost 
drowned, and the cloth floated so far away 
that she could not reach it. 

a2. ‘‘ Never mind!’ she said, as she climbed 
out, and stood on dry land again. “I shall 
get the string of pearls.” | 

4s. She ran on till she came to the fig tree. — 
Yes, there were the pearls hanging on the 
broken branch. They were so high above 
her head that she could not reach them. She — 
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jumped up, and caught the branch to pull it 
down. The branch fell on her head. She 
was knocked to the ground, and lay there 
senseless for some time. 

44. When she came to herself, she saw that 
some one else had taken the pearls, and run 
away with them. Her head ached; she was 
very tired; she had had nothing to eat since 
morning. She said, “If I can get a nice hot 
cake right off of the gr sat I shall not want 
anything more.’ 

45. She hurried along. Yes, there was the 
fire, blazing by the roadside. There, too, was 
the griddle on the coals; and on the griddle 
was the nicest cake she had ever seen. 

4s. But when Beansie tried to snatch the 
cake, she burned her fingers very badly 
indeed; and the cake rolled away. While 
she was blowing her fingers and hopping 
about, a crow flew down from a tree near by 
and carried off the cake. 

“Well, well!” she said. ‘ Everything 
seems to go wrong. But I am sure that | 
shali get the plums.” 
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VIII. 


as. She ran as fast as she could. Yes, 
there was the plum tree, and its top branches , 


She burned her fingers very badly. 


were bending with ripe, yellow fruit. She 
could hardly wait till she reached the tree. 
But how was she to get the fruit? 
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a9, She must climb the tree. She held on, 
first to one branch and then to another, and 
tried to reach the golden plums. Her hands, 
her face, and her feet were scratched and torn 
by the thorns. Try as hard as she could, she 


could not get one of the plums. 


50. At last she fell to the ground. Tired, 
hungry, and in distress, she rose and went 
sadly home. 

51. Who met her at the door? Who but 
her sweet, kind-hearted sister, Peasie? She 
welcomed the wretched Beansie; she led her 
into the house; she put her to bed; she gave 
her some gruel and a cup of hot tea; and she 


bathed her bleeding hands and face. 


sz. ‘‘ Dear sister,’’ she said, “I am sorry 
that you have had so much trouble. But do 
not cry. You shall have my buffalo and the 
spinning wheel and the pearls and all the 
other things. And I will always love you.” 

53. But Beansie said, “I do not want any 
of your things, Peasie. I am going to try to 
be gentle and kind like you, and then I know 
that all things will be gentle and kind to me.” 
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VERSES TO BE MEMORIZED. 


Do you know how many children 

Go to little beds at night, 
Sleeping there so warm and cozy 

Till they wake with morning light ?. 
God in heaven each name can tell; 
Knows them all, and knows them well. 


Little children, you should seek 
Rather to be good than wise ; 

For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 


To do to others as I would 

That they should do to me, 
, Will make me honest, kind, and good 
As children ought to be. 


If a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it’s done; 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well or not at all. 


